Established 1820, 


RIPPON and BURTON’S 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSES, 

12, WELLS STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 

CATALOGUE, with ENGRAVINGS (Gratis), POSTAGE FREE.—The celebrity of the rich and 
silvery appearance, and extreme durability of the material, made exclusively by ourselves, has induced many 
attempts to foist upon the public the notoriously deleterious German Silver, under the Guises of u Aibata 
Plate/' “ Berlin Silver," “ Victoria Silver," &c. &<\, against winch we especially warn them. Aided 
by an eminent Chemist, we have succeeded in purifying our material so that acids do not affect it ; it is 
now so well known and appreciated, that it is universally superseding silver in all its uses. The genuine 
metal, which is more durable than silver, can only be had at our warehouses. It is the same throughout, 
and can be engraved and made in all the various articles that are in silver, from which it can only be told 
by reference to the stamp.—Engraving letters, in any style, 2d. each; crests, 6 d. each. 





Fiddle 

Threaded 

King’s 



Pattern. 

Pattern. 

Pattern. 

Table Spoons and Forks, full 

size, per dozen 

. . 12 s. 0 d. 

28s. 0 d. 

30*. 0 d. 

Dessert ditto and ditto 

ditto 

. 10s. 0</. 

21 s. 0 d. 

25s. 0 d. 

Tea ditto and ditto . . . 

ditto 

. . 5s. 0 d. 

11 s. 0 d. 

12 s. 0 d. 

Grayy ditto 

. 

. 3s. 0 d. 

6 s. 0 d. 

7s. Qd. 


Catalogues gratis 


BRONZED FENDERS AND FIRE-IRONS. 

The largest and best assortment of FENDERS and FIRE-IRONS (comprised in any one stock), em¬ 
bracing every possible variety of style and ornament, is now on SALE at our Warehouses. Iron Fenders, 
3 ft. long, 6 s. ; 4 ft., 8 s. ; bronzed ditto, 3 ft., 85 .; 4 ft., 10s. 6 d. : ditto, with bright tops, 10s. 6d. : 
very rich scroll bronzed Fenders, with steel rod and moulding, and fitted with standard, 32s. Fire-irons 
for chamber*, 2s. per set; ditto, steel ditto, 4s. 6d .; handsome ditto, with cut heads, from 8 s. 6 d. ; 
newest patterns, with elegant bronzed heads, 14s. 


IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 11s. per dozen. 

Octagon Tvory-handled Table Knives, with shoulders, 11s. per dozen ; Desserts, 9s.; Carvers, 3s. 6 d. 
per pair ; White Bone Table Knives, 6 s. per dozen ; Desserts, 4s.; Carvers, 2s. per pair ; Black Horn 
Table Knives, 6 s. per dozen; Desserts, 4s. ; Carvers, 2s. 6 rf. ; Table-steels, Is. each. Table Knives 
with handles of Nickel Silver, (which cannot be distinguished from sterling silver, except by the mark,) 
25s. per dozen ; Desserts, 18s.; Carvers, per pair, 8 >. 6d. 


Detailed Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. 
Established 1820 . 
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CHUZZLEWXT ADVERTISER. 


THE 

FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. LXII. is published this Day, 

PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


CONTENTS. 

I. THE LIFE AND WORKS OF RABELAIS. 

II. HABITS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE BRETONS. 

III. NIEBUHR’S POSTHUMOUS WRITINGS. 

IV. FRANCESCO PETR ARC A/ 

V. RUSSIA IN 1839: BY THE MARQUIS DE CUSTINE. 

VI. ARAGO’S LIFE OF HERSCHEL. 

VII. NAPOLEON AND MARIA LOUISA. 

VIII. GAUTIER’S TRAVELS IN SPAIN. 

IX. PLATO’S DIALOGUES. • * - 

X. LOPE DE VEGA AND CALDERON. 

XI. CAPEFIGUE’S EUROPE DURING THE REVOLUTION. 

XII. DR. FRANCIA, AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

SHORT REVIEWS—CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE, &c. &c. 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

In One Volume 8 vo, price 10s. ( dedicated by permission to her Majesty ), 

POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY.— Part the Second. 

Of ARISTOCRACY, with an Examination of the Aristocratic Governments in Ancient and Modem Times. 


BY HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S., 

Member of the National Institute of France, Member of the Royal Academy of Naples. 


In One Volume , price 12s., or in Two Volumes, 6s. 6d. each, 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY.— Part the First. 

Comprising Principles of Government—Monarchical Government—Eastern Monarchies—European Monarchies. 

BY LORD BROUGHAM. 


MAPS. 

No. Cl. IS JUST PUBLISHED, 

CONTAINING 

GREEK ARCHIPELAGO (ancient), AND PALESTINE (modern). 

A Map of Turkey, a Map of Arabia with Egypt and the Persian Gulf, and a Geological Map of 
England, are alone wanting to complete the Series ; at the conclusion of which a copious Index to Places and 
Titlepages will be issued. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 18 G, STRAND. 
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advertisement 


NEW WORK BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


In One Volume, Post Octavo, price 10s. 6c/. cloth, 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


“ Enriched with passages more stamped with rugged energy, strong original feeling, exquisite 
gentleness, surpassing beauty and tenderness-passages more graphic and picturesque, and at the 
same time substantial, significant, and of the good old'Saxon homeliness and purity, than any 
other living man could have written. * * * It is the book of a sincere man-of a man 
terribly in earnest.”— Examiner. 


TITMARSH IN IRELAND. 

Two Volumes , Post Octavo , price 21s., 

THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 

By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. 

WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD 

FROM THE AUTHOR'S DESIGNS. 


r “ Michael Angelo Titmarsh is precisely the writer who should sketch Ireland as it is. In the 
volumes before us, he has caught the very characteristics of the clime, and his narrative ™ ns 0 " 
amidst sunshine and tears, alternating between gay and grave, with a never-failing ^interest, which 
leaves one no chance, having once opened the book, but to read it to its very last page aye, an c 
profit by it, too. 

“ The pencil sketches of Titmarsh are extremely clever .”—Morning Chronicle, 

“ One of the most valuable books of travelling Sketches that has been published for many t 
day; and, excepting * Inglis,' it presents the best idea of Ireland and the Irish that we have mei 
with. * * * The reader has set before him a graphic picture of Irish manners, character, anc 

modes of living. * * * Taken as a whole, the book is capital.”— Spectator. 

“ A ramble through Ireland, in which everything is taken as it comes—character and wit are ir 
all the drawings. We think the book uncommonly clever, humorous, and kindly.”— Examiner. 

“ Evidently the work of a man of acute observation, of warm sympathies, and excellen 
humour.”— Ainsworth's Magazine. 

“ The style is witty, humorous, epigrammatic, and original. In addition to this, the author 
who is a quick and clever draughtsman, has interspersed his volumes with many characterise 
sketches, which convey faithful and stirring representations of what he witnessed ; and his eminen 
abilities as an artist have enabled him, as far as print and paper will go, to present some of the mos 
glowing descriptions which we have yet read of Irish scenery. Taking it altogether, it is a valu 
able and faithful record of the country.”— Atlas. 


NEW TRAVELLING ATLAS. 


In One Vol. } 8 vo t price 16s., hound in roan with a tuck , 

A POCKET TRAVELLING ATLAS 


Of tf»e lengltsf) ©tomtits, 

With all the Coach and Railroads accurately laid down and Coloured, 
corrected to the present time. 


ENGRAVED BY SIDNEY HALL. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF “ WINDSOR CASTLE," 

In One Vol., Uniform with f< The Tower of London.” 


Kow Ready, Complete in One Volume, 8vo, Price 14s. bound, with upwards of 100 Illustrations on 
steel AND Wood, by Gborok Cruikshank and other distinguished Artists, and a fine Portrait of the Author, 

WINDSOR CASTLE: 

AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 

“ One ofihc best of the iuthor’s productions. The illustrations by George Cruikshank are of almost unprece. 
dented force and spirit ."—Literary Gazette. 

^romance connected with the mysterious appearance of Herne the Hunter, and the Magic Oak 
vhich Shakspeare has made classical, will give a degree of vogue to this Romance that has not even been attained by 
any one of Mr. Ainsworth's previous works ."—Naval and Military Gazette. 

HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 



WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 

P ERSONS of any Age, however bad 

their WRITING, may, in Eight Lessons, acquire 
permanently an elegant and flowing style of Penman¬ 
ship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private 
correspondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one-third the time and mental labour usually requisite. 
Book-keeping as practised in the Government, Banking, 
and Merchants’ offices. Short hand, &c. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7. New’ 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

"Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, Penman¬ 
ship has been reduced to a Science, and the acquisition, 
therefore, of what is called a * good hand,’ rendered 
__ ^but --‘the labour of an hour! ’ Polytechnic 

— r — ~ ' r-1 " " We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. SMART, 

who will speedily render them accomplished in the Caligraphic Science.**— The Evening Star. 

“ Wr- SMART’S mode of teaching is a vast improvement upon any former system which has come under our 
inspection.”—London Journal of Commerce . 


Efjc jfomgu lUtnaii?. 


Just Published, 

PART VIII., price 5s., 

L SCHLOSSER’S HISTORY OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

PART THE FIRST. 

Translated by David Davison, M.A. 

Under the immediate Superintendence of the Author. 

The Literary Portion of the History will appear first, and 
orm Four Parts, or Two Volumes, octavo, with an en¬ 
tirely new Introduction by the Author, not yet published 
in Germany, and with a Preface and Notes by the 

Translator.” 

In One Volume, price 11s. 

AUSTRIA. ByJ. G. Kohl. 

Comprising—Vienna, Prague, Hungary, Bohemia, The 
Danube, Hungary, Galicia, Styria, Moravia, Bukovino, 
and the Military Frontier. 


In One Volume in cloth, price 10s., 

CELEBRATED CRIMES. 

By ALEXANDER DUMAS. 

Containing—The Borgias ; TheCountess of Saint Geran ; 
Joan of Naples; Nisida; The Marchioness of Bnn- 
villiers; The Cenci; The Marchioness de Ganges; 
Karl Ludwig Sand ; Vaninka; Urban Grandier. 

In One Volume in cloth , price 11s., 

LIFE IN MEXICO. 

By Madame Calderon de la Barca. 

With a Preface by W. H. Prescott, Author of "The 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. 


In One Volume in cloth, with a Map , price 11s., 

RUSSIA. By J. G. Kohl. 

Comprising—St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kharkoff, Riga, 
Odessa, The German Provinces on the Baltic, lne 
Steppes, The Crimea, and the Interior of the Country. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


On the 5th of July will be ready, and may be had of all Booksellers and at the Libraries, in post 8vo, price lus. 6d. 

CHANGE FOR THE AMERICAN NOTES: 


IN LETTERS FROM LONDON TO NEW YORK. 

” Look, here upon tins picture and on this.** 

London 1 WILfcY & PUTNAM, Stationed Court, Edinburgh; A, & C, BLACK, Dublin5 W. CUBBY & Co, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ryUE ZOOLOGIST, A Journal for 

JL recording Facts and Anecdotes relating to Quad¬ 
rupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes and Insects: 
their habits, food, retreats, occasional appearance, migra¬ 
tions, nests and young. This Journal is conducted on 
the plan of the earlier volumes of Loudon’s “ Magazine 
of Natural History,” and is published on the 1st of every 
Month, price Is. 

No. VII. is now ready, and contains communica¬ 
tions from the Rev. W. T. Bree, Charles Waterton, Esq., 
J. E. Gray, Esq., Henry Doubleday, Esq., Edward 
Doubleday, Esq., and other popular writers on Natural 
History. 

opinions of the press. 

“ The contributions are illustrated with well-executed 
woodcuts when needful: the typography is good and the 
price cheap.”— Spectator. “ When we contrast the 

cheapness of this Magazine, with the severe taxations of 
price on the general run of works on Natural Science, we 
may say that, if prosecuted as ably as it is begun, ‘ The 
Zoologist’ will be a boon to naturalists and to know¬ 
ledge.”— Kelso Warden. “ A comprehensive periodical, 
which, like this, embraces all branches of Natural His¬ 
tory, and is, besides being very cheap, very well done, is 
certain to command success.”— Court Journal. “ Good 
engravings illustrate the articles, which latter are highly 
interesting.” — Derbyshire Courier. “A very useful 
publication as a repertory of the thousand interesting 
facts which are too frequently lost.”— Hampshire Adver¬ 
tiser. “ The illustrations are very superior.”— Liverpool 
Journal. “ Pleasant and instructive reading for man 
and boy.”— Gateshead Observer. 

London : John Van Voorst, Paternoster-row; and to 
be had of all Booksellers. 


2500 CHURCHES IN ENGLAND, 

TO BE SOLD, 

I N Counties, collected with immense 

trouble and expense, the following Views of Churches 
in England, being Prints of all sizes inlaid on sheets of 
Drawing Paper, 23$ inches by 19, with many original 


Bedfordshire . 40 

Rprlrshirp. Aft 

Leicester ..•••• . 311 

Lancashire . 52 

Bucks . 15 

Cumberland and West- 

mnrplnnH ... 14 

Lincolnshire . 60 

Nottingham . 23 

Norfolk .. .. ........ 68 

Cambridge. 30 

Cheshire. 15 

Gornwall , SB 

Northamptonshire .. 40 

Northumberland .... 28 

Oxford. 70 

Devonshire. 51 

Dorset... - - - 4Q 

Surrey . 167 

Sussex ... ...... 118 

Derbyshire . 41 

Durham . 37 

Essex . 91 

Gloucester . 143 

TTfinfs fift 

Staffordshire . 38 

Shropshire . 35 

Suffolk . 166 

Somersetshire. ....... 59 

Wiltshire . 32 

Hereford . 24 

Herts . 45 

Kent . 172 

Warwickshire . 38 

Worcestershire . 29 

Yorkshire . 144 


Also, Autographs of King Charles I., James I., 
George I., Charles I., when Prince of Wales. 

Address A. B., 117, Long-acre, London, where they 
may be seen. Price very low. 


CORNS AND 

Patronised 
Royal Family 



BUNIONS. 

by the 

and Nobility. 


MAUI'S EVERY MAN’S miElVD 


Isa sure and speedy cure for those painful annoyances, 
without causing the least pain or inconvenience. Unlike 
all other remedies for corns, its operation is such as to 
render the cutting of the corn altogether unnecessary, 
and being prepared on the softest kid leather, it adheres 
with the most gentle pressure, produces an instant and 
delightful relief from torture, and, with perseverance in 
its application, entirely eradicates the most inveterate 
Corns and Bunions. 


Prepared by John Fox, in boxes at Is. 1 or three 
in one for 2s. 9d., and to be had of C. King, 232, Blaclc- 
friar’s-road, London, and all wholesale and retail Medi¬ 
cine Venders in Town and Country. The genuine has 
the name of John Fox on the Stamp. A 2s. 9d. box 
cures the most obdurate corns. 


Ask for “ Paul’s Every Man’s Friend.” 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 

E VERY description of Apparatus 

connected with Chemistry, Hydraulics, Hydros¬ 
tatics, Pneumatics, Frictional and Voltaic Electricity, 
Electro-Magnetism, Electro-Metallurgy, Optics (in¬ 
cluding the Dissolving Views, Photography, &c.) manu¬ 
factured and sold by Edward Palmer, 103, Newgate 
Street, London. An Illustrated Catalogue, containing 
upwards of Three Hundred Engravings of Apparatus, price 
l*.6d.,can beobtained through any Bookseller orMerchant. 

Foreign orders, enclosing a remittance or order for 
payment in London, promptly attended to. 


GLYPHOGRAPHY, or Engraved Drawing 
(Edward Palmer’s Patent) with Illustrations, and 
full directions for the use of Artists, Engravers, and 
Amateurs, willing to avail themselves of this valuable 
invention, by which Books may now be illustrated in the 
most finished style, securing to the Artist a faithful copy 
of his work, and to the Author or Publisher a very great 
saving of expense, the Drawings being transferred to 
surface Printing Blocks, which are printed like Wood- 
cuts, with the type. Price Is. 6 d. 

E. Palmkb, 103, Newgate Street, London. 

SMEE’S ELECTRO METALLURGY. 

2nd Edition, just Published, price 10s. 6 d., corrected, 
considerably enlarged, and illustrated with numerous 
Wood-cuts, containing the whole rationale of the Science, 
with a new Theory of Galvanism, and formula for ascer¬ 
taining its power ; also the practice of Electro-Gilding, 
Plating, and the processes for making Electro Medallions, 
the Electrotype, Glyphography, &c., comprising every 
circumstance likely to render the Treatise as complete 
and useful as possible. 

E. Palmer, 103, Newgate Street, London, and Long¬ 
man & Co., Paternoster Row. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULATION. 

Price Is. 6d., containing Simple and Practical Details of 
the most improved processes of Photogenic Drawing, 
Daguerreotype, and Calotype, illustrated with Cuts. 
Just Published by E. Palmer, 103, Newgate Street, 
London ; where may also be had all the Apparatus and 
Chemicals required for carrying out these most interesting 
and valuable discoveries. 

N.B. Merchants and the Trade supplied. _ 

RIGINAL FLOOR-CL O T H 

WAREHOUSE, 253, STRAND, near TEMPLE- 
BAR, ESTABLISHED 1815.—JOHN WILSON begs 
to remind the Public that he continues to supply the 
BEST FLOOR-CLOTH at the very lowest price at which 
it can be manufactured. His present Stock, for sound¬ 
ness of quality and variety of pattern, cannot be sur¬ 
passed.—253, Strand, n ear Temple-ba r._ 

GROWTH OF PLANTS. 

H UMPHREYS’S INODOROUS 

SOLUBLE COMPOUND, to promote the 
Growth of Plants.—Dissolved in water, this valuable 
Preparation may be used with great advantage either in 
the Drawing-room, or in the Conservatory. A single 
bottle is equal in fertilizing force to some hundred w’eight 
of rich Compost j and by its use, not only common plants 
are improved, but valuable exotics are so strengthened, 
as to resist the usual alternations of temperature, and 
may be preserved wdthout a greenhouse. Sold in bottles, 
is. 9d. each, with full instructions for use, by the leading 
Chemists, Druggists, &c. in Town and Country. 

Wholesale Agents—Davy, Mackmurdo, and Co., 100, 
Thames-street, Lon don. __ 

CHUBBS LOCKS, FIREPROOF SAFES, AND 
CASH-BOXES. 

fMIUBB’S NEW PATENT DE- 

V_y TECTOR LOCKS give perfect security from 
false Keys and Picklocks, and also give immediate no¬ 
tice of any attempt to open them. They are made of 
every size, and for all purposes to which Locks are ap¬ 
plied; and are strong, secure, simple, and durable 

Chubb’s Patent Fireproof Strong Rooms, Safes, Chests, 
and Boxes, form a complete security for Money, Deeds, 
Plate, Books, &c., from Fire and Thieves. 

Cash Boxes, Despatch Boxes, and Japan Boxes of all 
dimensions on sale, or made to order, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks. , _ , 

C. CHUBB & SON, 57, 3t. Paul’s Church-yard, London. 
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r 'ARPET AND FLOOR CLOTH 

MANUFACTORY.—The Cheapest House in Lon¬ 
don for Carpets of every description, of the newest 
designs and best quality; Druggets, Quilts, Counter¬ 
panes, Blankets, Damasks, Moreens, Table Covers, 
Cornices, Brass and Wood Poles. Cabinet-makers and 
General Upholsterers,-ELEMENT & KNIGHT, 273, 
High Holborn, opposite Red Lion-street. 


n ARBONATE OF SODA, 1#.; Tar- 

taric Acid, 2s. ; Tasteless Rochelle Salts, Is. per 
lb.; Ginger Beer and Lemonade Powders for 18 Glasses, 
Is. ; Seialitz Powders for ditto, Is. 6d.; Soda Water 
Powders for ditto, 9d., at Griffiths’, 41, Clerkenwell 
Green. _ 

EASE AND COMFORT IN SHAVING. 

l\/[ ESSRS. B. and S. COWVAN’S 

1VI invaluable CANTON-STROP, or QUADRILA¬ 
TERAL CHINESE RAZOR SHARPENER, renders 
the operation of shaving no longer painful to the most 
tender skin. By a very simple process the keenest edge 
may speedily be given to the bluntest razor or penknife. 
B. atid S. Cowvan’s peculiarly tempered Razors and 
Shaving Powder. Specimens of the Strops are now ex¬ 
hibiting at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, and the 
Royal Adelaide Gallery, Lowther Arcade, from whence 
the most flattering certificates have been sent, which may 
be seen at the inventors’, B. and S. Oowvan, No. 164, 
Fenchurch-street, where the Strops, &c., may be ob¬ 
tained, as well as of all respectable perfumers, &c., in 
the United Kingdom, price 5s. 6d., 7$. 6d., and 9$. 6d. ; 
also may be had, Cowvan’s Canton Razor Strop Paste, at 
6 d. and 1*. per packet. The Shaving Powder, is. 6 d. 
per box. 

Caution.— None are genuine except those marked 
and spelt “ B. and S. C®\vvan.” 


ROSS AND SONS, 

PERRUQUIERS, PERFUMERS, HAIR CUTTERS, 
AND HAIR DYERS, 



119 and 120, Bishopsgate Street, London, 

Most respectfully inform the Nobility, Gentry, and the 
Public, that they have invented or brought to the greatest 
state of perfection, the following leading articles, besides 
numerous others. Their VENTILATING NATURAL- 
CURL LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S PERUKES, 
either Crops or Full Dress, with Partings and Crowns, 
so natural as to defy detection, and with or without their 
improved Metallic Springs. VENTILATING FRONTS, 
BANDEAUX, BORDERS, NATTES, BANDS A LA 
HEINE, &c. See. Their ATRAPILATORY or Liquid 
Hair Dye, the only Dye that really answers for all 
colours, and never fades or acquires that unnatural red or 
purple tint, common to all other Dyes. Ladies or Gen¬ 
tlemen requiring it, are requested to have it done at their 
Establishment the first time, and to bring a friend or 
servant with them to see how it is used, which will enable 
them to do it afterwards, without the chance of failure. 

Their Union and Eureka HAIR BRUSHES, which en¬ 
tirely supersede the Small-Tooth Comb, and being made 
of the stiffest unbleached bristles, are not softened by 
washing, and will last for years. 

Likewise their TOOTH BRUSHES made on the same 
principle, of unbleached Hair, and so well secured as 
never to come loose in the mouth. 

Their BOTANIC WATER, for cleansing, strengthen¬ 
ing, and promoting the growth and curl of the Hair; the 
most agreeable wash ever invented, and very conducive 
to health. 

BEAR’S GREASE, warranted genuine, as they 
slaughter the animals after fatting them on bread, which 
renders their grease more nutritiQus, and purer than by 
any other method. 

PERFUMES of all kinds, the French imported from 
their Establishment at Grasse, in the South of France ; 
superior to anything to be obtained in Paris. SOAPS, 
the largest variety of any House in the World, including 
all the most Recherche flavours. 

In conclusion, they beg to notice their HAIR-CUT¬ 
TING APARTMENTS, which are the most splendid and 
unique extant. 


UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 

HER MAJESTY “THE QUEEN,” 

THE 

SEVERAL 
COURTS 

OF 

EUROPE. 

TO LADIES.—Exposure to the Sun’s scorching rays, 
at this period of the year, produces upon the delicate 
Skin a species of inflammation, which, upon subsiding, 
leaves a permanent stain of inveterate Tan, or sprinkles 
of freckle; in other instances, a discoloration inclining 
to redness and swelling, afterwards easily excited to as¬ 
sume some one of the multitudinous forms of Eruption. 

The only efficient preventive of these unpleasant lia¬ 
bilities of the Skin and complexion is 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 

Composed of BALSAMIC EXOTICS derived chiefly 
from the East, and utterly pure and free from all mineral 
or metallic admixture. It exerts the most soothing , 
gentle, cooling, and purifying action on the skin; and, by 
its agency on the pores and minute secretory vessels, most 
effectually dissipates all REDNESS, TAN, PIMPLES, 
BLOTCHES, SPOTS, FRECKLES, and other cuta¬ 
neous visitations so hostile to FEMALE LOVELINESS. 
Its constant use will transform the biliotis and clouded 
aspect to one of clear and spotless white; while it in¬ 
vests the NECK, HANDS, and ARMS with delicacy and 
fairness, and perpetuates the charms which it bestows to 
the most advanced period of life. In travelling, during the 
heat and dust of summer, and in cases of Sun-burns. 
Stings of Insects, its virtues have long and extensively 
been acknowledged. 

It is alike prized by Gentlemen who suffer from tender¬ 
ness after shaving, as affording the most grateful allevia¬ 
tion of the part affected. 

Sold in half-pint bottles, at 4s. 6d. each ; and in pints 
at 8s. 6d. each, duty included. 

*** None are genuine without the words “ ROW¬ 
LAND’S KALYDOR ” on the wrapper. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 

Is a Delightfully Fragrant and Transparent 
Preparation for the Hair ! and, as an invigorator 
and beautifier, is beyond all precedent. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 

OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

A White Powder, compounded of the rarest and 
most fragrant exotics. — It bestows on the Teeth a 
Pearl-like Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and im¬ 
parts to the Gums a healthy firmness, and to the Breath 
a delightful fragrance. 


CAUTION. 

Numerous pernicious imitations of these admired 
Articles are now offered for sale by SHOPKEEPERS of 
apparent respectability, who copy the Bills and Labels, 
and substitute either a fictitious name, or the word 
“ GENUINE,” in the place of Rowland’s. It is 
therefore necessary, on purchasing either Article, to see 
that the word “ ROWLAND’S ” is on the Envelope. For 
the protection of the Public from fraud and imposition, 
the Honourable Commissioners of Her Majesty's Stamps 
have authorised the Proprietors to have their names en¬ 
graven on the Government Stamp which is affixed to the 
KALYDOR and ODONTO, thus— 

“ A. SOW1AND &. SON*, 20, Hatton 
Garden.” 

All without are Spurious Imitations.— Ask for 
” ROWLAND’S Articles. 


H.R.H. 

PRINCE 

ALBERT, 

AND 

THE ROYAL 
FAMILY. 
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ECONOMICAL RADIATING STOVE GRATE SHOW-ROOMS 
AND MANUFACTORY, 

5, JERMYN.STREET, REGENT-STREET. 

PIERCE AND KOLLE solicit the inspection of an extensive variety of New and Elegant Stove Grate! 
with Fenders and Fire-irons en suite, from the most recherche designs just completed in the Grecian, Eluabethai 
Louis Quatorze, and Gothic styles, upon their much approved RADIATING PRINCIPLE. 

P. and K. also invite attention to their 

IMPROVED METHOD OF HEATING BY HOT WATER 

Through large pipes, combining 

WARMTH WITH VENTILATION, 

Being the most healthy, simple, and economical mode that can be adopted for warming mansions, halls, churche 
or other large buildings, possessing also the important advantage of safety from fire, ana freedom from dust or smel 
and it is so arranged as to warm the entire of a large mansion from one moderate fire, without excluding the use < 
the ordinary grates. Stoves expressly made to cure smoky chimneys. Numerous references to noblemen, gentlemei 
and architects. 

* KITCHENS, LAUNDRIES, BREWHOUSES, &c. 

Fitted up in the most complete and efficient manner with Ranges, Ovens, Coppers, Hot-hearths, Smoki 
jacks, and every other requisite, with the latest improvements. 


Pierce 6c Kolle, Furnishing Ironmongers, 5, Jermyn-st., Regent-si 



ELEGANCE AND ECONOMY FOR THE TABLE. 



WATS9ATS ALBATA PLATE. 

CAKE BASKET. 


WATSON’S NEW ALBATA PLATE, 

41, & 42, BARBICAN, CORNER OF PRINCES STRE 

Five minutes walk from General Post Office, 

AND AT 16, NORTON FOLGATE, BISHOPSGATE 

Fifty Doors from the Eastern Counties Railway. 

S ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive and injurious metals, 
Nickel and German Silver, supplanted by the introduction of a new, ai 
fectly matchless ALBATA PLATE. C. Watson, aided by a person of S 
in the amalgamation of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public Noti< 
most beautiful Article ever yet offered; possessing all the richness of Si 
appearance—with aH its durability and hardness—with its perfect sweetr 
use—undergoing as it does, a Chemical Process, by which, all that is nausf 
mixed Metals is entirely extracted—resisting all Acids—may be cleaned as 
and is Manufactured into every Article for the Table and Sideboard. 


Chased 38s. Plain 3Oj. 

since its introduction. C. W. unlike this party, courts comparison. 


eminence. Entire Services of Plate Purchased. 


C. Watson begs the Public w'ill understand that this Metal is peculiarly h 
and that Silver is not more different from Gold, than his Metal is from all < 
the Public will therefore have no difficulty in discovering the animus wl: 
rects the virulent attacks made against him, by a party who is daily sl 
from the unparalleled success which has marked the progress of his Nev 
---------- feeling confident that the result will establish i 


Albata Plate. 

Fiddle. 

Strong Fiddle 

Threaded 

Albata Plate. 

Fiddle. 

Strong Fiddle 

Threaded 

Table Spoons. 

16 6 doz. 

1 1 0 doz. 

1 10 0 doz. 

Egg Spoons . 

7 0 doz. 

15 OGjlt 

24 0 G 

,, Forks . 

16 6 „ 

1 1 0 „ 

1 10 0 „ 

Gravy ,, . 

3 6 ea. 

4 6 ea. 

7 6 e; 

Dessert Spoons... 

12 6 „ 

16 6 „ 

1 5 0 „ 

Sauce Ladles. 

1 9 „ 

2 3 „ 

3 9 „ 

„ Forks ... 

Tea Spoons . 

Salt Ditto . 

Mustard Ditto ... 

12 6 „ 

16 6 „ 

1 5 0 „ 

Soup „ . 

6 6 „ 

8 0 „ 

11 0 „ 

5 6 „ 

6 0 „ 

6 0 „ 

8 0 „ 

12 0 Gilt 
12 0 Gilt 

13 6 „ 

18 0 gilt, 
13 6 „ 

Sugar Tongs. 

Fish Knives. 

Skewers . 

1 3 „ 

5 6,. 
4d.in. 

1 9 „ 

8 6 „ 

3 0 „ 
12 6 „ 

6d, 



Threaded Pattern Albata Plate Handle Table Knives, Steel Blades, 22s. 6 d. per doz. — Desserts l&j. 6d. per doz.—Carvers 6s. 6< 

Three Papier Mache Tea Trays, full sizes, ornamented for 35s.—Patent Candle Lamps 9s. 6d.—Solar Lamps to burn co 
Oil 22s. 6d. Bronze Fenders 9s. 6d. Steel Fire Irons 4s. 6d. per set.—Ivory Handle Table Knives, rimmed Shoulders 1 
Doz. Desserts 9s. per doz. Carvers 4s. 6d. per pair. 

CAUTION:— W atson’s New Albata Plat*, can only he had Genuine at the Warehouses of the Inventor 41, fle 1? 
bican, corner of Princes Street, and at 16. Norton Foloate, Bishopsgate, Wholesale and Retail Jeweller, Silversmith, 
w sjK*e>?»ia Furnishing Haxdwareraan, Established 1795. 
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HUMAN LIFE. 

At present the popular opinion is, that the natural duration of life is 70 years; but this is contrary to both sacred 
and profane history. This opinion is, no doubt, founded on a misunderstanding of a passage of the 90 th Psalm, where 
it is indeed stated, that “ the days of our years are threescore years and ten, and if, by reason of strength, they be 
fourscore years, yet is their strength labour and sorrow.” Now, it must be remembered, that this Psalm is ascribed 
to Moses, and that he is not speaking of the lives of men in general, but of what was occurring among the Israelites in 
the wilderness. They died not a natural death, but were cut off for their sin and unbelief, by judicial dispensations. 

The clever Dr. Farre maintaihs, that 120 is the last grant of God to man, and quotes the sixth chapter of Genesis, and 
the third verse, where it is written, “ My Spirit shall not always strive with man, for that he also is flesh; yet his days shall 
be an hundred and twenty years.” Now, we find this expressed intention on the part of God gradually carried into effect 
—the principle of vitality appearing to become weaker until the close of the era in which the postdiluvian patriarchs flou¬ 
rished : when, although several centuries had elapsed since the deluge, we find that 120 years was about the average of 
human existence. Supposing, then, that this theory of long life is well sustained, the question naturally is suggested, 
How' are we to attain what is so desirable ? A wise general, on the eve of battle, tnakes a proper disposition of his forces 
beforehand, and does not wait till the enemy has made an attack, and thus, by forethought and due preparation, reason¬ 
ably expects a victorythus, he who has a desire to attain a healthy, and consequently, happy old age, does not indolently 
wait for the attack of the enemy, which is sickness, but is constantly on his guatd against his insidious approaches, by 
paying proper attention to the state of his health. Many would fain occasionally use medicine to assist Nature in her 
operations; but, like a mariner at sea without his compass, knowing not where to steer, they first try this, and then 
that, and meet with nothing but disappointment; to those, how welcome must be the important fact, that PARR’S 
MEDICINE is all that is required: the fine tonic properties it contains invariably restores the stomach to a healthy 
longing for food ; or, in other words, it produces a good appetite, so much envied, but so seldom enjoyed by the invalid ; 
the gentle stimulating powers it possesses, assists the stomach to properly digest the food it receives; the balsamic 
powers it bestows on the system, produces that delightful feeling of good spirits so very desirable, and disposes both 
mind and body to healthy exercise; everything under its influence soon wears a joyous aspect, and the varied duties 
of life are performed with pleasure. It, in addition, contains a fine sedative quality, and, instead of long and weary 
nights, gives sound and refreshing sleep. If the stomach and bowels require it, it acts as the mildest and most agree¬ 
able purgative, and by its cleansing powers, totally eradicates a redundancy of bile, and completely removes all obstruc¬ 
tions of the intestinal canal. To have produced a medicine so benign ana mild in its operation and effects, and yet so 
effectual in searching out and curing disease of however long standing, exhibits, on the part of Old Parr, deep research 
and a thorough knowledge of his subject. Those W'ho have been the instruments of restoring this long-lost secret to 
the world, feel confident when they make the assertion—that none need despair,—that if only a fair trial be given, the 
result will be a restoration to health and happiness. 

“ Thus shall their humble labours merit praise, 

And future Parrs be blest with honour’d days.” • .a . 

The Life of Old Parr, containing an account of the discovery of his valuable Medicine, may be had gratis of all Agents. 
Important Caution.— In order to protect the public from imitations, the Honourable Commissioners of Stamps 
have ordered “ Parr’s Life Pills ” to be engrayed on the Government Stamp attached to each box, without which none 
are genuine. . , 

Price u. li., 2s. 9 d., and family boxes 11s. each. Full directions are given with each box. , 

Sold by most respectable Medicine Venders in Town and Country; to be had wholesale of Edwards* 07 , St. Paul s, 
London. _ _ 


EUROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

No, 10, Chatham Place , Blackfriars , London, 

ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1819. 

President:— SIR JAMES RIVETT CARNAC, Bart. 

Vice-President:— GEORGE FORBES, Esq., 9, Fitzroy Square. 


Thomas Henry Call, Esq., 1, Mount-street, Grosvcnor-sq. 
John Rivett Carnac, Esq., 46, Devonshire-st.,Portland-pl. 
Thomas Harding, Esq., 31, Eaton-square. 

John Greathed Harris, Esq., 2, Old Palace-yard. 

Wm.Paxton Jervis, Esq., 59 , Cadogan-place, Sloane-st. 
Rev. Philip Le Breton, 19, Charlotte-st., Bedford-sq. 


directors: 

William Sargent, Esq., Treasury Chambers, Whitehall. 
Frederick Silver, Esq., 10, James-st., Buckingham-gate. 
John Stewart, Esq., 22, Portman-square. 

JohnThoyts, Esq., 8, Foley-place. 

George James Sulivan, Esq., Wilbury Park, Amesbury, 
Wilts. 


T7ACILITIES are offered by this long-established Society to suit the views and means of every 
£ class of insurers. Premiums are received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or upon an increasing or decreasing 
scale. An insurance of 100/. may be effected on the ascending scale by an annual premium for the first five years of 
i VI,. .t the age of 25 ; U. 12*. 6 1. at 30 s U. Us. at 35 , 21. 2.. id. at 40; and 2 1. 9S . 0d. at 45 , „r one-halt 
only*of the usual rate, with interest on the remainder, will be received for five or seven years, the other half to be paid 
at the convenience of the assured. , 

The insured for life participate scptennially in the profits realised. riAVin FOGGO Secretary. 

A liberal commission is allowed to Solicitors and Agents. ^AVID FOGG'O, Secretary. 

N.B. Agents are wanted in Towns where none have yet been appointed. 


. SAVE YOU 

3Y DOUDNEY 8c SON'S 

: 9, LOMBARD STREET. 

HESS COATS, 38s. 42s. and 47s. 6d. Superior workman- 
tip. FROCK COATS, silk facings, 40s. 45s. and 50s. 

LL THE NEW PATTERNS for Trousers, 13s. 6d. 
rs.6d. and 21s. SPLENDID PATTERNS i SUMMER 
rousers, 10s. 6d. per pair, or 3 for 30s. NEW PAT- 
ERNS, for Summer Waistcoats, 7s. each, or 3 for 20s. 
icraing Coats, and Pressing Gowns, Fishing, and 
HOOTING COATS, 10s. 6d. 15s. and 21s. An im- 
letue assortment of READY-MADE York Wrappers, 
aglionis, Codringtons, and Chesterfields, 12s. 18s. and 
hf WATERPROOF Cloaks, 21s. DOUDNEYS cele- 
-ated Spanish Army Cloth Cloak, nine-and-half yards 
und, 50s. Opera ditto 25s. SUIT OF LIVERIES,, 
t, 63s. Scarlet Hunting Coat, 63s. Ladies Riding 


INCOME TAX 

NEW TARIFF, 
ESTABLISHED 1784. 



Habits, 63s. and 84s. BEST AND CHEAP* 
EST HOUSE FOR BOYS’ CLOTIIINA 
COUNTRY GENTLEMEN preferrin* 
their Clothes Fashionably made, at a FIRST - 
^ RATE LONDON HOUSE, 
Jby post-paid Application, they 
will receive, free, a Prospectus, 
explanatory’ of their celebrated 
CONTRACT SYSTEM, State¬ 
ment of Prices and Directions 
for Measurement. Or, ifThree 
or Four Gentlemen unite, one o 
the Travellers will wait on them. 


id, 50s. Opera ditto zss. auu •*- lx *^ ^ - - me Haveners wnivwm wuuuu, 

SIDNEY & SON, 49, LOMBARD ST. ESTAB.1784. 
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THE WESTERN LIFE-ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

OFFICE, 49, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
CAPITAL £500,000. 


DIRECTORS. 


Henry Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq., 28, Upper Bed- 
ford-place. 

William Cabell, Esq., Newington-place, Surrey. 
Thomas Somers Cocks, Jun., Esq., Charing Cross. 
George Henry Drew, Esq., Bermondsey. 

William Evans, Esq., Millbank. 

William Freeman, Esq., Millbank-street. 

Francis Fuller, Esq., Poultry, London, and Croydon. 
James Hunt, Esq., Whitehall. 

John Arscott Lethbridge, Esq., Greenwich Hospital. 


Edmund Lucas, Esq., Millbank-street. 

George Kennet Pollock, Esq., Great Georgc-street, 
Westminster. 

James Lys Seager, Esq., Millbank. 

John Bazley White, Esq., Millbank-strect, and 
Swanscombe. 

Joseph Carter Wood, Esq., Artillery-place, West¬ 
minster. 

Henry Wrench, Esq., King William-street, London- 
bridge. 


Trustees .— William Whatelet, Esq., Great George-street, Westminster ; Lebbeus Charles Humfrey, Esq., 
Broad Sanctuary, Westminster; George Drew, Esq., Streatham. 

Auditors.— Ormus Biddulph, Esq., Charing Cross; John Freeman, Esq., Vauxhall Bridge; John Bazley 

White, Jun., Esq., Tulse Hill. 

Consulting Counsel.— William Page Wood, Esq., 3, Stone Buildings. 

Conveyancing Counsel .— Samuel Jay, Esq., 10, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Physician .— William Richard Basham. M.D., 17, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place. 

Surgeons. —Alfred Leggatt, Esq., Ebury-street, Eaton-square; George David Pollock, Esq,, Maddox- 
° street, Hanover-square. 

Bankers. —Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph and Co., Charing Cross. 

Solicitors.— Messrs. J. L. Bicknell and J. C. Lethbridge, 25, Abiugdon-street, Westminster. 


The leading features of this Society are:— 

p IBST _The very moderate rate of Premium when viewed as combined with SECURITY to the Assured. 

Secondly— The advantage to Assurers of becoming entitled to three-fourths of the Profits. 

Thirdly —The Assurance of a CERTAIN BONUS. 

Fourthly —The facility of Securing Debts. 

Fifthly— The Allowance of HALF the Annual Premiums to remain unpaid for SEVEN Years. 

And Lastly—T he Accommodation of TEMPORARY LOANS to the Assured, on available Security. 


By the mode adopted at this Office the prudent man is enabled, by the payment of a moderate Premium, to secure 
a certain provision to his family in the event of his death, even should that take place immediately after the Assurance 
has been effected. For Example— A person aged 30, may, with this Society, assure his life for ^6 J 500, by the annual 
payment of j^II 3s. 4 d., which, in a Society where the Bonus is held out as a main inducement, would cost him 
jf?i3 7s. Id .; or, in other words, for the same annual premium he could at this Office assure very nearly j£ 600, whereby 
he derives at once a Bonus of j6’100. 

Immediate and Deferred ANNUITIES are granted by this Society on Terms advantageous to the Public. 

Edw. T. RICHARDSON, Secretary. 



FAMILY MOURNING 

at the 

LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 

The Proprietors of the above Establishment beg leave to call the attention of Ladies to the great utility and benefit 
it is found to present from the peculiar character of the undertaking. It has ever been a source of inconvenience and 
regret, when mourning attire has been required, that purchasers have, at a time of such depression, and when so many 
duties claim consideration, been compelled to the painful necessity of proceeding from shop to shop in search of various 
articles of dress. This evil is completely obviated by the opening of the London General Mourning Warehouse, where 
every description of MOURNING DRESSES, Millinery, Cardinal Capes, Mantles, &c., of the best quality, can be 
bought on the most reasonable terms, and where every article necessary for a complete outfit of Mourning may be 
had, and made up, if required, by first-rate artistes, with the strictest attention to taste and elegance, on the shortest 
notice.—W. C. JAY and Co., the London General Mourning Warehouse, Nos. 247 and 249, Regent-street, 
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CHAPTER XYI. 

MARTIN DISEMBARKS FROM THAT NOBLE AND FAST-SAILING LINE OF 
PACKET SHIP, THE SCREW, AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK, IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. HE MAKES SOME ACQUAINTANCES, AND 
DINES AT A BOARDING-HOUSE. THE PARTICULARS OF THOSE TRANS¬ 
ACTIONS. 

Some trifling excitement prevailed upon the very brink and margin 
of the land of liberty; for an alderman had been elected the day before; 
and Party Feeling naturally running rather high on such an exciting 
occasion, the friends of the disappointed candidate had found it neces¬ 
sary to assert the great principles of Purity of Election and Freedom of 
Opinion by breaking a few legs and arms, and furthermore pursuing one 
obnoxious gentleman through the streets with the design of slitting his 
nose. These good-humoured little outbursts of the popular fancy were 
not in themselves sufficiently remarkable to create any great stir, after 
the lapse of a whole night; but they found fresh life and notoriety in 
the breath of the news-boys, who not only proclaimed them with shrill 
yells in all the highways and byeways of the town, upon the wharves and 
among the shipping, but on the deck and down in the cabins of the 
steam-boat; which, before she touched the shore, was boarded and over¬ 
run by a legion of those young citizens. 

“ Here’s this morning’s New York Sewer!” cried one. “ Here’s this 
morning’s New York Stabber! Here’s the New York Family Spy! 
Here’s the New York Private Listener! Here’s the New York Peeper! 
Here’s the New York Plunderer! Here’s the New York Keyhole Re¬ 
porter! Here’s the New York Rowdy Journal! Here’s all the New 
York papers! Here’s full particulars of the patriotic loco-foco move¬ 
ment yesterday, in which the whigs was so chawed up; and the last 
Alabama gouging case ; and the interesting Arkansas dooel with Bowie 
knives; and all the Political, Commercial, and Fashionable News. 
Here they are! Here they are! Here’s the papers, here’s the papers !” 

“ Here’s the Sewer! ” cried another. “ Here’s the New York Sewer ! 
Here’s some of the twelfth thousand of to-day’s Sewer, with the best ac¬ 
counts of the markets, and all the shipping news, and four whole 
columns of country correspondence, and a full account of the Ball at 
Mrs. White’s last night, where all the beauty and fashion of New York 
was assembled, with the Sewer’s own particulars of the private lives of 
all the ladies that was there! Here’s the Sewer! Here’s some of the 
twelfth thousand of the New York Sewer! Here’s the Sewer’s exposure 
of the Wall Street Gang, and the Sewer’s exposure of the Washington 
Gang, and the Sewer’s exclusive account of a flagrant act of dishonesty 
committed by the Secretary of State when he was eight years old ; now 
communicated, at a great expense, by his own nurse. Here’s the Sewer! 
Here’s the New York Sewer, in its twelfth thousand, with a whole 
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column of New Yorkers to be shown up, and all their names printed I 
Here’s the Sewer’s article upon the Judge that tried him, day afore 
yesterday, for libel, and the Sewer’s tribute to the independent Jury 
that didn’t convict him, and the Sewer’s account of what they might 
have expected if they had! Here’s the Sewer, here’s the Sewer! Here’s 
the wide-awake Sewer; always on the look-out; the leading Journal 
of the United States, now in its twelfth thousand, and still a printing 
off:—Here’s the New York Sewer!” 

“ It is in such enlightened means,” said a voice, almost in Martin’s 
ear, “ that the bubbling passions of my country find a vent.” 

Martin turned involuntarily, and saw, standing close at his side, a 
sallow gentleman, with sunken cheeks, black hair, small twinkling eyes, 
and a singular expression hovering about that region of his face, which 
was not a frown, nor a leer, and yet might have been mistaken at the 
first glance for either. Indeed it would have been difficult on a much 
closer acquaintance, to describe it in any more satisfactory terms than as 
a mixed expression of vulgar cunning and conceit. This gentleman 
wore a rather broad-brimmed hat for the greater wisdom of his appear¬ 
ance ; and had his arms folded for the greater impressiveness of his atti¬ 
tude. He was somewhat shabbily dressed in a blue surtout reaching 
nearly to his ancles, short loose trousers of the same colour, and a 
faded buff waistcoat, through which a discoloured shirt-frill struggled to 
force itself into notice, as asserting an equality of civil rights with the 
other portions of his dress, and maintaining a declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence on its own account. His feet, which were of unusually large pro¬ 
portions, were leisurely crossed before him as he half leaned against, half 
sat upon, the steam-boat’s side; and his thick cane, shod with a mighty 
ferrule at one end and armed with a great metal knob at the other, de¬ 
pended from a line-and-tassel on his wrist. Thus attired, and thus com¬ 
posed into an aspect of great profundity, the gentleman twitched up the 
right-hand corner of his mouth and his right eye, simultaneously, and 
said, once more: 

u It is in such enlightened means, that the bubbling passions of my 
country find a vent.” 

As he looked at Martin, and nobody else was by, Martin inclined his 
head, and said: 

“ You allude to—” 

“ To the Palladium of rational Liberty at home, sir, and the dread of 
Foreign oppression abroad,” returned the gentleman, as he pointed with 
his cane to an uncommonly dirty news-boy with one eye. “ To the Envy of 
the world, sir, and the leaders of Human Civilisation. Let me ask you, 
sir,” he added, bringing the ferrule of his stick heavily upon the deck 
with the air of a man who must not be equivocated with, “ how do you 
like my Country V 

“ I am hardly prepared to answer that question yet,” said Martin, 
“ seeing that I have not been ashore.” 

“ Well, I should expect you were not prepared, sir,” said the gentle¬ 
man, “to behold such signs of National Prosperity as those ?” 

He pointed to the vessels lying at the wharves; and then gave a vague 
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flourish with his stick, as if he would include the air and water, gene¬ 
rally, in this remark. 

“ Really,” said Martin, “ I don’t know. Yes. I think I was.” 

The gentleman glanced at him with a knowing look, and said he 
liked his policy. It was natural, he said, and it pleased him as a phi¬ 
losopher to observe the prejudices of human nature. 

“ You have brought, I see, sir,” he said, turning round towards Martin, 
and resting his chin on the top of his stick, “ the usual amount of misery 
and poverty, and ignorance and crime, to be located in the bosom of the 
Great Republic. • Well, sir! let ’em come on in ship-loads from the 
old country : when vessels are about to founder, the rats are said to 
leave ’em. There is considerable of truth, I find, in that remark.” 

“ The old ship will keep afloat a year or two longer yet, perhaps,” 
said Martin with a smile, partly occasioned by what the gentleman said, 
and partly by his manner of saying it, which was odd enough, for he 
emphasized all the small words and syllables in his discourse, and left 
the others to take care of themselves : as if he thought the larger parts 
of speech could be trusted alone, but the little ones required to be con¬ 
stantly looked after. 

“ Hope is said by the poet, sir,” observed the gentleman, “ to be the 
nurse of Young Desire.” 

Martin signified that he had heard of the cardinal virtue in question 
serving occasionally in that domestic capacity. 

“ She will not rear her infant in the present instance, sir, you’ll find,” 
observed the gentleman. 

“ Time will show,” said Martin. 

The gentleman nodded his head, gravely; and said “What is your 
name, sir?” 

Martin told him. 

“ How old are you, sir V* 

Martin told him. 

“ What’s your profession, sir ?” 

Martin told him that, also. 

“ What is your destination, sir ?” inquired the gentleman. 

“ Really,” said Martin, laughing, “ I can’t satisfy you in that par¬ 
ticular, for I don’t know it myself.” 

“ Yes V 9 said the gentleman. 

“ No,” said Martin. 

The gentleman adjusted his cane under his left arm, and took a more 
deliberate and complete survey of Martin than he had yet had leisure 
to make. When he had completed his inspection, he put out his right 
hand, shook Martin’s hand, and said : 

“ My name is Colonel Diver, sir. I am the Editor of the New York 
Rowdy Journal.” 

Martin received the communication with that degree of respect which 
an announcement so distinguished appeared to demand. 

“The New York Rowdy Journal, sir,” resumed the colonel, “is, as I 
expect you know, the organ of our aristocracy in this city.” 

“ Oh ! there is an aristocracy here, then ?” said Martin. “ Of what is 
it composed ?” o 2 
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“ Of intelligence, sir,” replied the colonel; “ of intelligence and virtue. 
And of their necessary consequence in this republic—dollars, sir.” 

Martin was very glad to hear this, feeling well assured that if intelli¬ 
gence and virtue led, as a matter of course, to the acquisition of dollars, 
he would speedily become a great capitalist. He was about to express 
the gratification such news afforded him, when he was interrupted by 
the captain of the ship, who came up at the moment to shake hands 
with the colonel; and who, seeing a well-dressed stranger on the deck 
(for Martin had thrown aside his cloak), shook hands with him also. 
This was an unspeakable relief to Martin, who, in spite of the acknow¬ 
ledged supremacy of Intelligence and Virtue in that happy country, 
would have been deeply mortified to appear before Colonel Diver in the 
poor character of a steerage passenger. 

“ Well, cap’en !” said the colonel. 

“ Well, colonel!” cried the captain. “You’re looking most uncom¬ 
mon bright, sir. I can hardly realise its being you, and that’s a fact.” 

“ A good passage, cap’en V inquired the colonel, taking him aside. 

“Well now! It was a pretty spanking run, sir,” said, or rather sung, the 
captain, who was a genuine New Englander : “con-siderin the weather.” 

“ Yes said the colonel. 

“ Well! It was, sir,” said the captain. “ I’ve just now sent a boy 
up to your office with the passenger-list, colonel.” 

“ You haven’t got another boy to spare, p’raps, cap’en V said the 
colonel, in a tone almost amounting to severity. 

“ I guess there air a dozen if you want ’em, colonel,” said the captain. 

“ One moderate big ’un could convey a dozen of champagne, perhaps ” 
observed the colonel, musing, “ to my office. You said a spanking run, 
i think r 

“ Well! so I did,” was the reply. 

“ It’s very nigh you know,” observed the colonel. “ I’m glad it was 
a spanking run, cap’en. Don’t mind about quarts if you’re short of ’em. 
The boy can as well bring four-and-twenty pints, and travel twice as 
once.—A first-rate spanker, cap’en, was it ] Yes ]” 

“ A most e—tarnal spanker,” said the skipper. 

“I admire at your good fortune, cap’en. You might loan me a 
cork-screw at the same time, and half-a-dozen glasses if you liked. 
However bad the elements combine against my country’s noble packet- 
ship the Screw, sir,” said the colonel, turning to Martin, and drawing a 
flourish on the surface of the deck with his cane, “ her passage either 
way, is almost certain to eventuate a spanker ! ” 

The captain, who had the Sewer below at that moment lunching 
expensively in one cabin, while the amiable Stabber was drinking him¬ 
self into a state of blind madness in another, took a cordial leave of 
his friend and captain the colonel, and hurried away to despatch the 
champagne : well-knowing (as it afterwards appeared) that if he failed 
to conciliate the editor of the Rowdy Journal, that potentate would 
denounce him and his ship in large capitals before he was a day older; 
and would probably assault the memory of his mother also, who had 
not been dead more than twenty years. The colonel being again left 
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alone with Martin, checked him as he was moving away, and offered, in 
consideration of his being an Englishman, to show him the town and to 
introduce him, if such were his desire, to a genteel boarding-house. 
But before they entered on these proceedings (he said), he would beseech 
the honor of his company at the office of the Rowdy Journal, to partake 
of a bottle of champagne of his own importation. 

All this was so extremely kind and hospitable, that Martin, though 
it was quite early in the morning, readily acquiesced. So, instructing 
Mark, who was deeply engaged with his friend and her three children,— 
when he had done assisting them, and had cleared the baggage, to 
wait for further orders at the Rowdy Journal Office,—he accompanied 
his new friend on shore. 

They made their way as they best could through the melancholy 
crowd of emigrants upon the wharf—who, grouped about their beds 
and boxes with the bare ground below them and the bare sky above, 
might have fallen from another planet, for anything they knew of the 
country—and walked for some short distance along a busy street, 
bounded on one side by the quays and shipping; and on the other 
by a long row of staring red-brick storehouses and offices, ornamented 
with more black boards and white letters, and more white boards and 
black letters, than Martin had ever seen before, in fifty times the space. 
Presently they turned up a narrow street, and presently into other 
narrow streets, until at last they stopped before a house whereon was 
painted in great characters, “ Rowdy J ournal.” 

The colonel, who had walked the whole way with one hand in his 
breast, his head occasionally wagging from side to side, and his hat 
thrown back upon his ears—like a man who was oppressed to inconve¬ 
nience by a sense of his own greatness—led the way up a dark and 
dirty flight of stairs into a room of similar character, all littered and 
bestrewn with odds and ends of newspapers and other crumpled frag¬ 
ments, both in proof and manuscript. Behind a mangy old writing- 
table in this apartment, sat a figure with the stump of a pen in its 
mouth and a great pair of scissors in its right hand, clipping and slicing 
at a file of Rowdy Journals ; and it was such a laughable figure that 
Martin had some difficulty in preserving his gravity, though conscious 
of the close observation of Colonel Diver. 

The individual who sat clipping and slicing as aforesaid at the 
Rowdy Journals, was a small young gentleman of very juvenile appear¬ 
ance, and unwholesomely pale in the face ; partly, perhaps, from intense 
thought, but partly, there is no doubt, from the excessive use of tobacco, 
which he was at that moment chewing vigorously. He wore his shirt- 
collar turned down over a black ribbon, and his lank hair—a fragile crop 
—was not only smoothed and parted back from his brow, that none of 
the Poetry of his aspect might be lost, but had here and there been 
grubbed up by the roots; which accounted for his loftiest developments 
being somewhat pimply. He had that order of nose on which the envy 
of mankind has bestowed the appellation “ snub,” and it was very much 
turned up at the end, as with a lofty scorn. Upon the upper lip of this 
young gentleman, were tokens of a sandy down—so very, very smooth 
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and scant, that though encouraged to the utmost, it looked more like a 
recent trace of gingerbread, than the fair promise of a moustache ; and 
this conjecture, his apparently tender age went far to strengthen. He 
was intent upon his work ; and every time he snapped the great pair of 
scissors, he made a corresponding motion with his jaws, which gave him 
a very terrible appearance. 

Martin was not long in determining within himself that this must be 
Colonel Diver’s son ; the hope of the family, and future mainspring of 
the Rowdy Journal. Indeed he had begun to say that he presumed this 
was the colonel’s little boy, and that it was very pleasant to see him 
playing at Editor in all the guilelessness of childhood ; when the colonel 
proudly interposed, and said : 

“ My War Correspondent, sir—Mr. Jefferson Brick !” 

Martin could not help starting at this unexpected announcement, and 
the consciousness of the irretrievable mistake he had nearly made. 

Mr. Brick seemed pleased with the sensation he produced upon the 
stranger, and shook hands with him with an air of patronage designed to 
reassure him, and to let him know that there was no occasion to be 
frightened, for he (Brick) wouldn’t hurt him. 

“ You have heard of Jefferson Brick I see, sir,” quoth the colonel, with 
a smile. “ England has heard of Jefferson Brick. Europe has heard of 
Jefferson Brick. Let me see. When did you leave England, sir 1 ” 

“ Five weeks ago,” said Martin. 

“ Five weeks ago,” repeated the colonel, thoughtfully ; as he took his 
seat upon the table, and swung his legs. “Now let me ask you, sir, 
which of Mr. Brick’s articles had become at that time the most 
obnoxious to the British Parliament and the court of Saint James’s ?” 

“ Upon my word,” said Martin, “ I—” 

“ I have reason to know, sir,” interrupted the colonel, “ that the 
aristocratic circles of your country quail before the name of Jefferson 
Brick. I should like to be informed sir, from your lips, which of his 
sentiments has struck the deadliest blow—” 

“—At the hundred heads of the Hydra of Corruption now grovelling 
in the dust beneath the lance of Reason, and spouting up to the universal 
arch above us, its sanguinary gore,” said Mr. Brick, putting on a little 
blue cloth cap with a glazed front, and quoting his last article. 

“ The libation of freedom, Brick”—hinted the colonel. 

“—Must sometimes be quaffed in blood, colonel,” cried Brick. And 
when he said ‘ blood,’ he gave the great pair of scissors a sharp snap, as 
if they said blood too, and were quite of his opinion. 

This done they both looked at Martin, pausing for a reply. 

“ Upon my life,” said Martin, who had by this time quite recovered 
his usual coolness, “ I can’t give you any satisfactory information about 
it; for the truth is that 1—” 

“ Stop !” cried the colonel, glancing sternly at his war correspondent, 
and giving his head one shake after every sentence. “ That you never 
heard of Jefferson Brick, sir. That you never read Jefferson Brick, sir. 
That you never saw the Rowdy Journal, sir. That you never knew, sir, 
of its mighty influence upon the cabinets of Europe—Yes V ’ 
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“ That’s what I was about to observe, certainly, ” said Martin. 

“ Keep cool, Jefferson,” said the colonel gravely. “ Don’t bust! oh 
you Europeans ! Arter that, let’s have a glass of wine !” So saying, he 
got down from the table, and produced from a basket outside the door, 
a bottle of champagne, and three glasses. 

“ Mr. Jefferson Brick, sir,” said the colonel, filling Martin’s glass and 
his own, and pushing the bottle to that gentleman, “will give us a 
sentiment.” 

“ Well sir l” cried the war correspondent, “ since you have concluded 
to call upon me, I will respond. I will give you, sir, The Rowdy Journal 
and its bretheren ; the well of Truth, whose waters are black from being 
composed of printers’ ink, but are quite clear enough for my country to 
behold the shadow of her Destiny reflected in.” 

“ Hear, hear !” cried the colonel, with great complacency. “ There are 
flowery components, sir, in the language of my friend ? ” 

“ Very much so, indeed,” said Martin. 

“ There is to-day’s Rowdy, sir,” observed the colonel, handing him a 
paper. “ You’ll find Jefferson Brick at his usual post in the van of 
human civilisation and moral purity.” 

The colonel was by this time seated on the table again. Mr. Brick 
also took up a position on that same piece of furniture; and they fell to 
drinking pretty hard. They often looked at Martin as he read the 
paper, and then at each other ; and when he laid it down, which was 
not until they had finished a second bottle, the colonel asked him what 
he thought of it. 

“ Why, it’s horribly personal,” said Martin.. 

The colonel seemed much flattered by this remark; and said he hoped 
it was. 

“ We are independent here, sir,” said Mr. Jefferson Brick. “ We do 
as we like.” 

“ If I may judge from this specimen,” returned Martin, “there must 
be a few thousands here rather the reverse of independent, who do as 
they don’t like.” 

“ Well ! They yield to the mighty mind of the Popular Instructor, 
sir,” said the colonel. “ They rile up, sometimes ; but in general we 
have a hold upon our citizens both in public and in private life, which 
is as much one of the ennobling institutions of our happy country as —” 

“ As nigger slavery itself,” suggested Mr. Brick. 

“ En—tirely so,” remarked the colonel. 

“ Pray,” said Martin, after some hesitation, “ may I venture to ask, 
with reference to a case I observe in this paper of yours, whether the 
Popular Instructor often deals in—I am at a loss to express it without 
giving you offence—in forgery h In forged letters, for instance,” he pur¬ 
sued, for the colonel was perfectly calm and quite at his ease, “ solemnly 
purporting to have been written at recent periods by living men 1” 

“ Well, sir ! ” replied the colonel. “ It does, now and then.” 

“ And the popular instructed—what do they do ]” asked Martin. 

“ Buy ’em : ” said the colonel. 

Mr. Jefferson Brick expectorated and laughed ; the former copiously, 
the latter approvingly. 
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“ Buy ’em by hundreds of thousands,” resumed the colonel. “We 
are a smart people here, and can appreciate smartness.” 

“Is smartness American for forgery ?” asked Martin. 

“ Well !” said the colonel, “ I expect it’s American for a good many 
things that you call by other names. But you can’t help yourselves 
in Europe. We can.” 

“ And do, sometimes,” thought Martin. “ You help yourselves with 
very little ceremony, too !” 

“ At all events, whatever name we choose to employ,” said the colonel, 
stooping down to roll the third empty bottle into a corner after the 
other two, “ I suppose the art of forgery was not invented here, sir ?** 
t “ I suppose not,” replied Martin. 

“ Nor any other kind of smartness, I reckon V 
~ “ Invented ! No, I presume not.” 

“ Well !” said the colonel; “ then we got it all from the old country, 
and the old country’s to blame for it, and not the new ’un. There’s an 
end of that Now if Mr. Jefferson Brick and you will be so good as 
clear, I’ll come out last, and lock the door.” 

Rightly interpreting this as the signal for their departure, Martin 
walked down stairs after the war correspondent, who preceded him with 
great majesty. The colonel following, they left the Rowdy Journal Office 
and walked forth into the streets : Martin feeling doubtful whether 
he ought to kick the colonel for having presumed to speak to him, 
or whether it came within the bounds of possibility that he and his 
establishment could be among the boasted usages of that regenerated 
land. 

It was clear that Colonel Diver, in the security of his strong position, 
and in his perfect understanding of the public sentiment, cared very 
little what Martin or anybody else thought about him. His high-spiced 
wares were made to sell, and they sold ; and his thousands of readers 
could as rationally charge their delight in filth upon him, as a glutton 
can shift upon his cook the responsibility of his beastly excess. Nothing 
would have delighted the colonel more than to be told that no such 
man as he could walk in high success the streets of any other country 
in the world: for that would only have been a logical assurance to him 
of the correct adaptation of his labours to the prevailing taste, and of 
his being strictly and peculiarly a national feature of America. 

They walked a mile or more along a handsome street which the 
colonel said was called Broadway, and which Mr. Jefferson Brick said 
“ whipped the universe.” Turning, at length, into one of the numerous 
streets which branched from this main thoroughfare, they stopped before 
a rather mean-looking house with jalousie blinds to every window; a 
flight of steps before the green street-door ; a shining white ornament 
on the rails on either side like a petrified pine-apple, polished ; a little 
oblong plate of the same material over the knocker, whereon the name 
of “ Pawkins” was engraved ; and four accidental pigs looking down the 
area. 

The colonel knocked at this house with the air of a man who lived 
there; and an Irish girl popped her head out of one of the top win- 
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dows to see who it was. Pending her journey down stairs, the pigs 
were joined by two or three friends from the next street, in company 
with whom they lay down sociably in the gutter. 

“ Is the major in-doors ?” inquired the colonel, as he entered. 

“Is it the master, sir?” returned the girl, with a hesitation which 
seemed to imply that they were rather Hush of majors in that establish¬ 
ment. 

“ The master!” said Colonel Diver, stopping short and looking round 
at his war correspondent. 

“ Oh ! The depressing institutions of that British empire, colonel 1” 
said Jefferson Brick. “ Master !” 

“What’s the matter with the word ?” asked Martin. 

“ I should hope it was never heard in our country, sir : that’s all,” 
said Jefferson Brick : “ except when it is used by some degraded Help, 
as new to the blessings of our form of government, as this Help is. 
There are no masters here.” 

“All ‘ owners,’ are they?” said Martin. 

Mr. Jefferson Brick followed in the Rowdy Journal’s footsteps without 
returning any answer. Martin took the same course, thinking as he 
went, that perhaps the free and independent citizens, who in their 
moral elevation, owned the colonel for their master, might render better 
homage to the goddess, Liberty, in nightly dreams upon the oven of a 
Russian Serf. 

The colonel led the way into a room at the back of the house upon 
the ground-floor, light, and of fair dimensions, but exquisitely uncom¬ 
fortable : having nothing in it but the four cold white w r alls and ceiling, 
a mean carpet, a dreary waste of dining-table reaching from end to end, 
and a bewildering collection of cane-bottomed chairs. In the further 
region of this banqueting-hall was a stove, garnished on either side 
with a great brass spittoon, and shaped in itself like three little iron 
barrels set up on end in a fender, and joined together on the principle 
of the Siamese Twins. Before it, swinging himself in a rocking-chair, 
lounged a large gentleman with his hat on, who amused himself by 
spitting alternately into the spittoon on the right hand the stove, and 
the spittoon on the left, and then working his way back again in the 
same order. A negro lad in a soiled white jacket was busily engaged in 
placing on the table two long rows of knives and forks, relieved at inter¬ 
vals by jugs of water; and as he travelled down one side of this festive 
board, he straightened with his dirty hands the dirtier cloth, which was all 
askew, and had not been removed since breakfast. The atmosphere of 
this room was rendered intensely hot and stifling by the stove; but 
being further flavoured by a sickly gush of soup from the kitchen, and by 
such remote suggestions of tobacco as lingered within the brazen recep¬ 
tacles already mentioned, it became, to a stranger’s senses, almost 
insupportable. 

The gentleman in the rocking-chair having his back towards them, 
and being much engaged in his intellectual pastime, was not aware of 
their approach until the colonel walking up to the stove, contributed his 
mite towards the support of the left-hand spittoon, just as the major— 
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for it was the major—bore down upon it. Major Pawkins then reserved his 
fire, and looking upward, said, with a peculiar air of quiet weariness, like 
a man who had been up all night—an air which Martin had already 
observed both in the colonel and Mr. Jefferson Brick— 

“ Well, colonel !” 

“ Here is a gentleman from England, major,” the colonel replied, 
a w fi 0 has concluded to locate himself here if the amount of compensa¬ 
tion suits him.” 

“ I am glad to see you, sir,” observed the major, shaking hands with 
Martin, and not moving a muscle of his face. “ You are pretty bright, 
I hope V 

“ Never better,” said Martin. 

“ You are never likely to be,” returned the major. “ You will see 
the sun shine here." 

“ I think I remember to have seen it shine at home, sometimes,” said 

Martin, smiling. . # . 

“ I think not,” replied the major. He said so with a stoical indif¬ 
ference certainly, but still in a tone of firmness which admitted of no 
further dispute on that point. When he had thus settled the question, 
he put his hat a little on one side for the greater convenience of scratching 
his head, and saluted Mr. Jefferson Brick with a lazy nod. 

Major Pawkins (a gentleman of Pennsylvanian origin) was distin¬ 
guished by a very large skull, and a great mass of yellow forehead ; 
in deference to which commodities, it was currently held in bar-rooms 
and other such places of resort, that the major was a man of huge 
sagacity. He was further to be known by a heavy eye and a dull slow 
manner •; and for being a man of that kind who—mentally speaking— 
requires a deal of room to turn himself in. But in trading on his stock 
of wisdom, he invariably proceeded on the principle of putting all the 
goods he had (and more) into his window ; and that went a great way 
with his constituency of admirers. It went a great way, perhaps, with 
Mr. Jefferson Brick, who took occasion to whisper in Martin’s ear : 

“ One of the most remarkable men in our country, sir l ” 

It must not be supposed, however, that the perpetual exhibition in 
the market-place of all his stock in trade for sale or hire, was the 
major’s sole claim to a very large share of sympathy and support. He 
was a great politician \ and the one article of his creed, in reference to 
all public obligations involving the good faith and integrity of his 
country, was, “ run a moist pen slick through everything, and start fresh.” 
This made him a patriot. In commercial affairs he was a bold specu¬ 
lator. In plainer words he had a most distinguished genius for swindling, 
and could start a bank, or negociate a loan, or form a land-jobbing com¬ 
pany (entailing ruin, pestilence, and death, on hundreds of families), 
with any gifted creature in the Union. This made him an admirable 
man of business. He could hang about a bar-room, discussing the 
affairs of the nation, for twelve hours together; and in that time could 
hold forth with more intolerable dulness, chew more tobacco, smoke 
more tobacco, drink more rum-toddy, mint-julep, gin-sling, and cocktail, 
than any private gentleman of his acquaintance. This made him an 
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orator and a man of the people. In a word, the major was a rising 
character, and a popular character, and was in a fair way to be sent by 
the popular party to the State House of New York, if not in the end 
to Washington itself. But as a man’s private prosperity does not 
always keep pace with his patriotic devotion to public affairs; and as 
fraudulent transactions have their downs as well as ups ; the major was 
occasionally under a cloud. Hence, just now, Mrs. Pawkins kept a 
boarding-house, and Major Pawkins rather “ loafed ” his time away, 
than otherwise. 

“ You have come to visit our country, sir, at a season of great com¬ 
mercial depression,” said the major. 

“ At an alarming crisis,” said the colonel. 

“ At a period of unprecedented stagnation,” said Mr. Jefferson Brick. 

“ I am sorry to hear that,” returned Martin. “ It’s not lively to last, 
I hope r 

Martin knew nothing about America, or he would have known 
perfectly well that if its individual citizens, to a man, are to be believed, 
it always is depressed, and always is stagnated, and always is at an 
alarming crisis, and never was otherwise; though as a body they are 
ready to make oath upon the Evangelists at any hour of the day or night, 
that it is the most thriving and prosperous of all countries on the 
habitable globe. 

“ It’s not likely to last, I hope 1” said Martin. 

“ Well!” returned the major, “I expect we shall get along somehow, 
and come right in the end.” 

“ We are an elastic country,” said the Rowdy Journal. 

“ We are a young lion,” said Mr. J efferson Brick. 

“ We have revivifying and vigorous principles within ourselves,” 
observed the major. “ Shall we drink a bitter afore dinner, colonel ?” 

The colonel assenting to this proposal with great alacrity, Major 
Pawkins proposed an adjournment to a neighbouring bar-room, which, 
as he observed, was “ only in the next block.” He then referred Martin 
to Mrs. Pawkins for all particulars connected with the rate of board and 
lodging, and informed him that he would have the pleasure of seeing 
that lady at dinner, which would soon be ready, as the dinner hour was 
two o’clock, and it only wanted a quarter now. This reminded him that 
if the bitter were to be taken at all, there was no time to lose ; so he 
walked off without more ado, and left them to follow if they thought 
proper. 

When the major rose from his rocking 7 chair before the stove and 
so disturbed the hot air and balmy whiff of soup which fanned their 
brows, the odour of stale tobacco became so decidedly prevalent as to 
leave no doubt of its proceeding mainly from that gentleman’s attire. 
Indeed as Martin walked behind him to the bar-room, he could not 
help thinking that the great square major, in his listlessness and 
languor, looked very much like a stale weed himself, such as might be 
hoed out of the public garden with great advantage to the decent growth 
of that preserve, and tossed on some congenial dunghill. 

They encountered more weeds in the bar-room, some of whom (being 
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thirsty souls as well as dirty) were pretty stale in one sense, and pretty 
fresh in another. Among them was a gentleman who, as Martin 
gathered from the conversation that took place over the bitter, started 
that afternoon for the Far West on a six months’ business tour; and 
who, as his outfit and equipment for this journey, had just such another 
shiny hat and just such another little pale valise, as had composed the 
luggage of the gentleman who came from England in the Screw. 

They were walking back very leisurely; Martin arm-in-arm with 
Mr. Jefferson Brick, and the major and the colonel side-by-side before 
them ; when, as they came within a house or two of the major’s residence, 
they heard a bell ringing violently. The instant this sound struck upon 
their ears, the colonel and the major darted off, dashed up the steps and 
in at the street-door (which stood ajar) like lunatics ; while Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son Brick, detaching his arm from Martin’s, made a precipitate dive in 
the same direction, and vanished also. 

“Good Heaven!” thought Martin, “the premises are on fire! It 
was an alarm-bell!” 

But there was no smoke to be seen, nor any flame, nor was there any 
smell of fire. As Martin faultered on the pavement, three more gentle¬ 
men, with horror and agitation depicted in their faces, came plunging 
wildly round the street corner; jostled each other on the steps ; struggled 
for an instant; and rushed into the house in a confused heap of arms 
and legs. Unable to bear it any longer, Martin followed. Even in his 
rapid progress, he was run down, thrust aside, and passed, by two more 
gentlemen, stark .mad, as it appeared, with fierce excitement. 

“Where is it?” cried Martin, breathlessly, to a negro whom he en¬ 
countered in the passage. 

“ In a eatin room sa. ’Kernel sa, him kept a seat ’side himself sa.” 

“ A seat ! ” cried Martin. 

“ For a dinnar sa.” 

Martin stared at him for a moment, and burst into a hearty laugh; to 
which the negro, out of his natural good humour and desire to please, so 
heartily responded, that his teeth shone like a gleam of light. “ You’re 
the pleasantest fellow I have seen yet,” said Martin, clapping him on 
the back, “ and give me a better appetite than bitters.” 

With this sentiment he walked into the dining-room and slipped into 
a chair next the colonel, which that gentleman (by this time nearly 
through his dinner) had turned down, in reserve for him, with its back 
against the table. 

It was a numerous company—eighteen or twenty, perhaps. Of these 
some five or six were ladies, who sat wedged together in a little phalanx 
by themselves. All the knives and forks were working away at a rate 
that was quite alarming ; very few words were spoken ; and everybody 
seemed to eat his utmost in self-defence, as if a famine were expected to 
set in before breakfast time to-morrow morning, and it had become high 
time to assert the first law of nature. The poultry, which may perhaps be 
considered to have formed the staple of the entertainment—for there was 
a turkey at the top, a pair of ducks at the bottom, and two fowls in the 
middle—disappeared as rapidly as if every bird had had the use of its 
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wings, and had flown in desperation down a human throat. The oysters, 
stewed and pickled, leaped from their capacious reservoirs, and slid by 
scores into the mouths of the assembly. The sharpest pickles vanished ; 
whole cucumbers at once, like sugar-plums; and no man winked his 
eye. Great heaps of indigestible matter melted away as ice before the 
sun. It was a solemn and an awful thing to see. Dyspeptic individuals 
bolted their food in wedges ; feeding, not themselves, but broods of 
nightmares, who were continually standing at livery within them. Spare 
men, with lank and rigid cheeks, came out unsatisfied from the destruc¬ 
tion of heavy dishes, and glared with watchful eyes upon the pastry. 
What Mrs. Pawkins felt each day at dinner-time is hidden from all 
human knowledge. But she had one comfort. It was very soon over. 

When the colonel had finished his dinner, which event took place 
while Martin, who had sent his plate for some turkey, w r as waiting to 
begin, he asked him what he thought of the boarders, who w r ere from 
all parts of the Union, and whether he would like to know any par¬ 
ticulars concerning them. 

" Pray,” said Martin, " who is that sickly little girl opposite, with the 
tight round eyes ? I don’t see anybody here, who looks like her mother, 
or who seems to have charge of her.” 

"Do you mean the matron in blue, sir?” asked the colonel, with 
emphasis. " That is Mrs. Jefferson Brick, sir.” 

“ No, no,” said Martin, “ I mean the little girl, like a doll—directly 
opposite.” 

"Well, sir !” cried the colonel. " That is Mrs. Jefferson Brick.” 

Martin glanced at the colonel’s face, but he was quite serious. 

" Bless my soul! I suppose there will be a young Brick then, one of 
these days ? ” said Martin. 

" There are two young Bricks already, sir,” returned the colonel. 

The matron looked so uncommonly like a child herself, that Martin 
could not help saying as much. " Yes, sir,” returned the colonel, " but 
some institutions develop human natur : others retard it.” 

“ Jefferson Brick,” he observed after a short silence, in commen¬ 
dation of his correspondent, " is one of the most remarkable men in 
our country, sir ! ” 

This had passed almost in a whisper, for the distinguished gentleman 
alluded to, sat on Martin’s other hand. 

" Pray Mr. Brick,” said Martin turning to him, and asking a question 
more for conversation’s sake than from any feeling of interest in its 
subject, "who is that” he was going to say "young” but thought it 
prudent to eschew the word—" that very short gentleman yonder, with 
the red nose ? ” 

" That is Pro—fessor Mullit, sir,” replied Jefferson. 

" May I ask what he is Professor of?” asked Martin. 

" Of education, sir,” said Jefferson Brick. 

" A sort of schoolmaster, possibly ?” Martin ventured to observe.' 

" He is a man of fine moral elements, sir, and not commonly 
endowed,” said the war correspondent. " He felt it necessary, at the 
last election for President, to repudiate and denounce his father, who 
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voted on the wrong interest. He has since written some powerful 
pamphlets, under the signature of ‘ Suturb,’ or Brutus reversed. He is 
one of the most remarkable men in our country, sir.” 

“ There seem to be plenty of ’em, ” thought Martin, “ at any rate.” 

Pursuing his inquiries, Martin found that there were no fewer 
than four majors present, two colonels, one general and a captain, so 
that he could not help thinking how strongly officered the American 
militia must be ; and wondering very much whether the officers com¬ 
manded each other; or if they did not, where on earth the privates 
came from. There seemed to be no man there without a title : for 
those who had not attained to military honours were either doctors, pro¬ 
fessors, or reverends. Three very hard and disagreeable gentlemen were 
on missions from neighbouring States ; one on monetary affairs, one on 
political, one on sectarian. Among the ladies, there were Mrs. Pawkins, 
who was very straight, bony, and silent \ and a wiry-faced old damsel, 
who held strong sentiments touching the rights of women, and had 
diffused the same in lectures; but the rest were strangely devoid of 
individual traits of character, insomuch that any one of them might 
have changed minds with the other, and nobody would have found it out. 
These, by the way, were the only members of the party who did not 
appear to be among the most remarkable people in the country. 

Several of the gentlemen got up, one by one, and walked off as they 
swallowed their last morsel; pausing generally by the stove for a 
minute or so to refresh themselves at the brass spittoons. A few seden¬ 
tary characters, however, remained at table full a quarter of an hour, 
and did not rise until the ladies rose, when all stood up. 

“ Where are they going ? ” asked Martin, in the ear of Mr. Jefferson 
Brick. 

“ To their bed-rooms, sir.” 

u Is there no dessert, or other interval of conversation h ” asked 
Martin, who was disposed to enjoy himself after his long voyage. 

“ We are a busy people here, sir, and have no time for that,” was the 
reply. 

So the ladies passed out in single file ; Mr. J efferson Brick and such 
other married gentlemen as were left, acknowledging the departure of 
their other halves by a nod; and there was an end of them . . Martin 
thought this an uncomfortable custom, but he kept his opinion to 
himself for the present, being anxious to hear, and inform himself by, 
the conversation of the busy gentlemen, who now lounged about the 
stove as if a great weight had been taken off their minds by the with¬ 
drawal of the other sex; and who made a plentiful use of the spittoons 
and their toothpicks. 

It was rather barren of interest, to say the truth; and the greater part of 
it may be summed up in one word—dollars. All their cares, hopes, joys, 
affections, virtues, and associations, seemed to be melted down into dollars. 
Whatever the chance contributions that fell into the slow cauldron of 
their talk, they made the gruel thick and slab with dollars, Men were 
weighed by their dollars, measures gauged by their dollars; life was 
auctioneered, appraised, put up, and knocked down for its dollars. The 
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next respectable thing to dollars was any venture having their attainment 
for its end. The more of that worthless ballast, honour and fair-dealing, 
which any man cast overboard from the ship of his Good Name and Good 
Intent, the more ample stowage-room he had for dollars. Make com¬ 
merce one huge lie and mighty theft. Deface the banner of the nation 
for an idle rag; pollute it star by star; and cut out stripe by stripe as 
from the arm of a degraded soldier. Do anything for dollars 1 What 
is a flag to them ! 

One who rides at all hazards of limb and life in the chase of a fox, 
will prefer to ride recklessly at most times. So it was with these gen¬ 
tlemen. He was the greatest patriot, in their eyes, who brawled the 
loudest, and who cared the least for decency. He was their cham¬ 
pion, who in the brutal fury of his own pursuit, could cast no stigma 
upon them, for the hot knavery of theirs. Thus, Martin learned in the 
five minutes’ straggling talk about the stove, that to carry pistols into 
legislative assemblies, and swords in sticks, and other such peaceful toys ; 
to seize opponents by the throat, as dogs or rats might do ; to bluster, 
bully, and overbear by personal assailment; were glowing deeds. Not 
thrusts and stabs at Freedom, striking far deeper into her House of Life 
than any sultan’s scimetar could reach \ but rare incense on her altars, 
having a grateful scent in patriotic nostrils, and curling upward to the 
seventh heaven of Fame. 

Once or twice, when there was a pause, Martin asked such questions 
as naturally occurred to him, being a stranger, about the national poets, 
the theatre, literature, and the arts. But the information which these 
gentlemen were in a condition to give him on such topics, did not extend 
beyond the effusions of such master-spirits of the time, as Colonel Diver, 
Mr. Jefferson Brick, and others; renowned, as it appeared, for excel¬ 
lence in the achievement of a peculiar style of broadside-essay called 
“ a screamer.” 

u We are a busy people, sir,” said one of the captains, who was from 
the West, “and have no time for reading mere notions. We don’t mind 
’em if they come to us in newspapers along with almighty strong stuff 
of another sort, but darn your books.” 

Here the general, who appeared to quite grow faint at the bare 
thought of reading anything which was neither mercantile nor political, 
and was not in a newspaper, inquired “ if any gentleman would drink 
some 1 ” Most of the company, considering this a very choice and 
seasonable idea, lounged out one by one to the bar-room in the next 
block. Thence they probably went to their stores and counting-houses; 
thence to the bar-room again, to talk once more of dollars, and enlarge 
their minds with the perusal and discussion of screamers; and thence 
each man to snore in the bosom of his own family. 

“ Which would seem,” said Martin, pursuing the current of his own 
thoughts, “to be the principal recreation they enjoy in common.” With 
that, he fell a-musing again on dollars, demagogues, and bar-rooms; 
debating within himself whether busy people of this class were really 
as busy as they claimed to be, or only had an inaptitude for social and 
domestic pleasure. 
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It was a difficult question to solve; and the mere fact of its being 
strongly presented to his mind by all that he had seen and heard, was 
not encouraging. He sat down at the deserted board, and becoming 
more and more despondent, as he thought of all the uncertainties and 
difficulties of his precarious situation, sighed heavily. 

Now, there had been at the dinner-table a middle-aged man with a 
dark eye and a sunburnt face, who had attracted Martin’s attention by 
having something very engaging and honest in the expression of his 
features ; but of whom he could learn nothing from either of his neigh¬ 
bours, who seemed to consider him quite beneath their notice. He had 
taken no part in the conversation round the stove, nor had he gone 
forth with the rest; and now, when he heard Martin sigh for the third 
or fourth time, he interposed with some casual remark, as if he desired, 
without obtruding himself upon a stranger’s notice, to engage him in 
cheerful conversation if he could. His motive was so obvious, and yet 
so delicately expressed, that Martin felt really grateful to him, and 
showed him so, in the manner of his reply. 

“ I will not ask you,” said this gentleman with a smile, as he rose and 
moved towards him, “how you like my country, for I can quite 
anticipate your real feeling on that point. But, as I am an American, 
and consequently bound to begin with a question, I’ll ask you how do 
you like the colonel ?” 

“ You are so very frank,” returned Martin, “ that I have no hesitation 
in saying I don’t like him at all. Though I must add that I am 
beholden to him for his civility in bringing me here—and arranging for 
my stay, on pretty reasonable terms, by the way,” he added : remember¬ 
ing that the colonel had whispered him to that effect, before going out. 

“ Not much beholden,” said the stranger drily. “ The colonel occa¬ 
sionally boards packet-ships, I have heard, to glean the latest informa¬ 
tion for his journal; and he occasionally brings strangers to board here, 
I believe, with a view to the little per-centage which attaches to those 
good offices; and which the hostess deducts from his weekly bill. I 
don’t offend you, I hope?” he added, seeing that Martin reddened. 

“ My dear sir,” returned Martin, as they shook hands, “ how is that 
possible ! to tell you the truth, I—am—■” 

“ Yes ?” said the gentleman, sitting down beside him. 

“ 1 am rather at a loss, since I must speak plainly,” said Martin, 
getting the better of his hesitation, “ to know how this colonel escapes 
being beaten.” 

“ Well ! He has been beaten once or twice,” remarked the gentleman 
quietly. “ He is one of a class of men, in whom our own Franklin, so 
long ago as ten years before the close of the last century, foresaw our 
danger and disgrace. Perhaps you don’t know that Franklin, in very 
severe terms, published his opinion that those who were slandered by 
such fellows as this colonel, having no sufficient remedy in the adminis¬ 
tration of this country’s laws or in the decent and right-minded feeling 
of its people, were justified in retorting on such public nuisances by 
means of a stout cudgel?” 

“ I was got aware of that,” said Martin, “ but I am very glad to know 
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it, and I think it worthy of his memory ; especially”—here he hesitated 
again. 

“ Go on,” said the other, smiling as if he knew what stuck in Mar¬ 
tin’s throat. 

“ Especially,” pursued Martin, “ as I can already understand that it 
may have required great courage even in his time to write freely on any 
question which was not a party one in this very free country.” 

“ Some courage, no doubt,” returned his new friend. “ Do you think 
it would require any to do so, now ?” 

“ Indeed I think it would ; and not a little,” said Martin. 

« You are right. So very right, that I believe no satirist could 
breathe this air. If another Juvenal or Swift could rise up among us 
to-morrow, he would be hunted down. If you have any knowledge of 
our literature, and can give me the name of any man, American born 
and bred, who has anatomised our follies as a people, and not as this or 
that party; and has escaped the foulest and most brutal slander, the 
most inveterate hatred and intolerant pursuit; it will be a strange name 
in my ears, believe me. In some cases I could name to you, where a 
native writer has ventured on the most harmless and good-humoured 
illustrations of our vices or defects, it has been found necessary to 
announce, that in a second edition the passage has been expunged, or 
altered, or explained away, or patched into praise.” 

“ And how has this been brought about ?” asked Martin,.in dismay. 

“ Think of what you have seen and heard to-day, beginning with 
the colonel,” said his friend, “ and ask yourself. How they came about 
is another question. Heaven forbid that they should be samples of the 
intelligence and virtue of America, but they come uppermost; and 
in great numbers too; and too often represent it. Will you walk?” 

There was a cordial candour in his manner, and an engaging confi¬ 
dence that it would not be abused: a manly bearing on his own part, 
and a simple reliance on the manly faith of a stranger; which Martin 
had never seen before. He linked his arm readily in that of the 
American gentleman, and they walked out together. 

It was perhaps to men like this, his new companion, that a traveller 
of honoured name, who trod those shores now nearly forty years ago, and 
woke upon that soil, as many have done since, to blots and stains upon 
its high pretensions, which in the brightness of his distant dreams were 
lost to view; appealed in these words— 

Oh hut for such, Columbia’s days were done ; 

Rank without ripeness, quickened without sun, 

Crude at the surface, rotten at the core, 

Her fruits would fall before her Spring were o’er ! 


P 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MARTIN ENLARGES HIS CIROLE OF ACQUAINTANCE ; INCREASES HIS STOCK 
OF WISDOM ; AND HAS AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY OF COMPARING 
HIS OWN EXPERIENCES WITH THOSE OF LUMMY NED OF THE LIGHT 
SALISBURY, AS RELATED BY HIS FRIEND MR. WILLIAM SIMMONS. 

It was characteristic of Martin, that all this while he had either for¬ 
gotten Mark Tapley as completely as if there had been no such person 
in existence, or, if for a moment the figure of that gentleman rose before 
his mental vision, had dismissed it as something by no means of a press¬ 
ing nature, which might be attended to by-and-by, and could wait his 
perfect leisure. But being now in the streets again, it occurred to him 
as just coming within the bare limits of possibility that Mr. Tapley might, 
in course of time, grow tired of waiting on the threshold of the Rowdy 
Journal Office; so he intimated to his new friend, that if they could 
conveniently walk in that direction, he would be glad to get this piece 
of business off his mind. 

“ And speaking of business,” said Martin, “ may I ask, in order that 
I may not be behind-hand with questions either, whether your occupa¬ 
tion holds you to this city, or, like myself, you are a visitor here?” 

“ A visitor,” replied his friend. “ I was ‘ raised ’ in the State of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, and reside there still. My home is in a quiet country town. 
I am not often in these busy places ; and my inclination to visit them 
does not increase with our better acquaintance, I assure you.” 

“ You have been abroad ?” asked Martin. 

“ Oh yes.” 

“ And, like most people who travel, have become more than ever 
attached to your home and native country,” said Martin, eyeing him 
curiously. 

“ To my home—yes,” rejoined his friend. “ To my native country 
as my home—yes, also.” 

“ You imply some reservation,” said Martin. 

“Well,” returned his new friend, “if you ask me whether I came 
back here with a greater relish for my country’s faults ; with a greater 
fondness for those who claim (at the rate of so many dollars a day) to be 
her friends ; with a cooler indifference to the growth of principles among 
us in respect of public matters and of private dealings between man and 
man, the advocacy of which, beyond the foul atmosphere of a criminal 
trial, would disgrace your own Old Bailey lawyers; why, then I answer 
plainly, No.” 

“ Oh !” said Martin ; in so exactly the same key as his friend’s No, 
that it sounded like an echo. 

“ If you ask me,” his companion pursued, “ whether I came back here 
better satisfied with a state of things which broadly divides society into 
two classes—whereof one, the great mass, asserts a spurious independence, 
most miserably dependent for its mean existence on the disregard of 
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humanizing conventionalities of manner and social custom, so that the 
coarser a man is, the more distinctly it shall appeal to his taste; while 
the other, disgusted with the low standard thus set up and made adapt¬ 
able to everything, takes refuge among the graces and refinements it can 
bring to bear on private life, and leaves the public weal to such fortune 
as may betide it in the press and uproar of a general scramble—then 
again I answer, No.” 

And again Martin said “Oh!” in the same odd way as before, 
being anxious and disconcerted; not so much, to say the truth, on 
public grounds, as with reference to the fading prospects of domestic 
architecture. 

“ In a word,” resumed the other, “ I do not find and cannot believe, 
and therefore will not allow that we are a model of wisdom, and an 
example to the world, and the perfection of human reason; and a great 
deal more to the same purpose, which you may hear any hour in the 
day; simply because we began our political life with two inestimable 
advantages.” 

“ What were they?” asked Martin. 

“ One, that our history commenced at so late a period as to escape 
the ages of bloodshed and cruelty through which other nations have 
passed ; and so had all the light of their probation, and none of its dark¬ 
ness. The other, that we have a vast territory, and not—as yet—too 
many people on it. These facts considered, we have done little enough, 
I think.” 

“ Education ?” suggested Martin, faintly. 

“ Pretty well on that head,” said the other, shrugging his shoulders, 
“ still no mighty matter to boast of; for old countries, and despotic 
countries too, have done as much, if not more, and made less noise about 
it. We shine out brightly in comparison with England, certainly, but 
hers is a very extreme case. You complimented me on my frankness, 
you know,” he added, laughing. 

“ Oh ! I am not at all astonished at your speaking thus openly when 
my country is in question,” returned Martin. “ It is your plain-speaking 
in reference to your own that surprises me.” 

“ You will not find it a scarce quality here, I assure you, saving 
among the Colonel Divers, and Jefferson Bricks, and Major Pawkinses— 
though the best of us are something like the man in Goldsmith’s 
Comedy, who wouldn’t suffer anybody but himself to abuse his master. 
Come !” he added, “let us talk of something else. You have come here 
on some design of improving your fortune, I dare say; and I should 
grieve to put you out of heart. I am some years older than you, 
besides ; and may, on a few trivial points, advise you, perhaps.” 

There was not the least curiosity or impertinence in the manner of this 
offer, which was open-hearted, unaffected, and good-natured. As it was 
next to impossible that he should not have his confidence awakened by a 
deportment so prepossessing and kind, Martin plainly stated what had 
brought him into those parts, and even made the very difficult avowal 
that he was poor. He did not say how poor, it must be admitted, 
rather throwing off the declaration with an air which might have 
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implied that he had money enough for six months, instead of as many 
weeks; hut poor he said he was, and grateful he said he would be, for 
any counsel that his friend would give him. 

It would not have been very difficult for any one to see ; but it was 
particularly easy for Martin, whose perceptions were sharpened by his 
circumstances, to discern ; that the stranger’s face grew infinitely longer 
as the domestic-architecture project was developed. Nor, although he 
made a great effort to be as encouraging as possible, could he prevent his 
head from shaking once involuntarily, as if it said in the vulgar tongue, 
upon its own account, “No go!” But he spoke in a cheerful tone, and 
said, that although there was no such opening as Martin wished in that 
city, he would make it matter of immediate consideration and enquiry 
where one was most likely to exist \ and then he made Martin acquainted 
with his name, which was Bevan ; and with his profession, which was 
physic, though he seldom or never practised \ and with other circum¬ 
stances connected with himself and family, which fully occupied the time, 
until they reached the Rowdy Journal Office. 

Mr. Tapley appeared to be taking his ease on the landing of the first- 
floor ; for sounds as of some gentleman established in that region, whist¬ 
ling “ Rule Britannia” with all his might and main, greeted their ears 
before they reached the house. On ascending to the spot from whence 
this music proceeded, they found him recumbent in the midst of a forti¬ 
fication of luggage, apparently performing his national anthem for the 
gratification of a grey-haired black man, who sat on one of the outworks 
(a portmanteau), staring intently at Mark, while Mark, with his head reclin- 
ing. on his hand, returned the compliment in a thoughtful manner, and 
whistled all the time. He seemed to have recently dined, for his knife, 
a case-bottle, and certain broken meats in a handkerchief, lay near at 
hand. He had employed a portion of his leisure in the decoration of 
the Rowdy Journal door, whereon his own initials now appeared in 
letters nearly half a foot long, together with the day of the month in 
smaller type: the whole surrounded by an ornamental border, and 
looking very fresh and bold. 

“ I was a’most afraid you was lost, sir ! ” cried Mark, rising, and 
stopping the tune at that point where Britons generally are supposed to 
declare (when it is whistled) that they never, never, never,— 

“Nothing gone wrong, I hope, sir.” 

“ No, Mark. Where’s your friend V 9 

“ The mad woman, sir ?” said Mr. Tapley. “ Oh ! she’s all right, sir.” 

“ Did she find her husband > 

“ Yes, sir. Least ways she’s found his remains,” said Mark correcting 
himself. * 

“ The man’s not dead, I hope V 9 

“ Not altogether dead, sir,” returned Mark ; “ but he’s had more 
fevers and agues than is quite reconcileable with being alive. When 
she didn’t see him a waiting for her, I thought she’d have died herself, 
I did !” b 

“ Was he not here, then !” 

“ He wasn’t here. There was a feeble old shadow come a creeping 
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down at last, as mucli like his substance when she know’d him, as your 
shadow when it’s drawn out to its very finest and longest by the sun, 
is like you. But it was his remains, there’s no doubt about that. She 
took on with joy, poor thing, as much as if it had been all of him 1” 

“ Had he bought land ?” asked Mr. Bevan. 

“ Ah ! He’d bought land,” said Mark, shaking his head, “ and paid 
for it too. Every sort of nateral advantage was connected with it, the 
agents said ; and there certainly was one , quite unlimited. No end to 
the water! ” 

“ It’s a thing he couldn’t have done without, I suppose,” observed 
Martin, peevishly. 

“ Certainly not, sir. There it was, any way; always turned on, and 
no water-rate. Independent of three or four slimy old rivers close by, it 
varied on the farm from four to six foot deep in the dry season. He 
couldn’t say how deep it was in the rainy time, for he never had any¬ 
thing long enough to sound it with.” 

“ Is this true 1” asked Martin of his companion. 

“ Extremely probable,” he answered. “ Some Mississippi or Missouri 
lot, I dare say.” 

“ However,” pursued Mark, “ he came from I-don’t-know-where-and- 
all, down to New York here to meet his wife and children; and they 
started off again in a steamboat this blessed afternoon, as happy to be 
along with each other, as if they was going to Heaven. I should 
think they was, pretty straight, if I may judge from the poor man’s 
looks.” 

“ And may I ask,” said Martin, glancing, but not with any displeasure, 
from Mark to the negro, “who this gentleman is? Another friend 
of yours ?” 

“ Why, sir,” returned Mark, taking him aside, and speaking confi¬ 
dentially in his ear, “ he’s a man of color, sir.” 

“ Do you take me for a blind man,” asked Martin, somewhat impa¬ 
tiently, “ that you think it necessary to tell me that, when his face is 
the blackest that ever was seen ?” 

“ No, no ; when I say a man of color,” returned Mark, “ I mean that 
he’s been one of them as there’s picters of in the shops. A man and a 
brother, you know, sir,” said Mr. Tapley, favoring his master with a 
significant indication of the figure so often represented in tracts and 
cheap prints. 

“ A slave !” cried Martin, in a whisper. 

“ Ah i” said Mark in the same tone. “ Nothing else. A slave. Why, 
when that there man was young—don’t look at him, while I’m a telling 
it—he was shot in the leg; gashed in the arm; scored in his live limbs, 
like pork; beaten out of shape; had his neck galled with an iron collar, 
and wore iron rings upon his wrists and ancles. The marks are on 
him to this day. When I was having my dinner just now, he stripped 
off his coat, and took away my appetite.” 

“ Is this true ?” asked Martin of his friend, who stood beside them. 

“ I have no reason to doubt it,” he answered, looking down, and shak¬ 
ing his head. “ It very often is.” 
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“ Bless you,” said Mark, “ I know it is, from hearing his whole story. 
That master died ; so did his second master from having his head cut 
open with a hatchet by another slave, who, when he’d done it, went and 
drowned himself: then he got a better one: in years and years he saved 
up a little money, and bought his freedom, which he got pretty cheap 
at last, on account of his strength being nearly gone, and he being ill. 
Then he come here. And now he’s a saving up to treat himself afore 
he dies to one small purchase—it’s nothing to speak of; only his own 
daughter ; that’s all!” cried Mr. Tapley, becoming excited. “ Liberty 
for ever ! Hurrah !” 

“Hush!” cried Martin, clapping his hand upon his mouth: “and 
don’t be an idiot. What is he doing here 1” 

“ Waiting to take our luggage off upon a truck,” said Mark. “ He’d 
have come for it by-and-by, but I engaged him for a very reasonable 
charge—out of my own pocket—to sit along with me and make me jolly ; 
and I am jolly; and if I was rich enough to contract with him to wait 
upon me once a day, to be looked at, I’d never be anything else.” 

The fact may cause a solemn impeachment of Mark’s veracity, but it 
must be admitted nevertheless, that there was that in his face and 
manner at the moment, which militated strongly against this emphatic 
declaration of his state of mind. 

“ Lord love you, sir,” he added, “ they’re so fond of Liberty in this 
part of the globe, that they buy her and sell her and carry her to market 
with ’em. They’ve such a passion for Liberty, that they can’t help 
taking liberties with her. That’s what it’s owing to.” 

“ Very well,” said Martin, wishing to change the theme. “ Having 
come to that conclusion, Mark, perhaps you ’ll attend to me. The place 
to which the luggage is to go, is printed on this card. Mrs. Pawkins’s 
Boarding House.” 

“Mrs. Pawkins’s boarding-house,” repeated Mark. “ Now, Cicero.’ 

“ Is that his name ?” asked Martin. 

« That’s his name, sir,” rejoined Mark. And the negro grinning 
assent from under a leathern portmanteau, than which his own face was 
many shades deeper, hobbled down stairs with his portion of their 
worldly goods : Mark Tapley having already gone before with his share. 

Martin and his friend followed them to the door below, and were 
about to pursue their walk, when the latter stopped, and asked, with 
some hesitation, whether that young man was to be trusted. 

“ Mark ! Oh certainly ! with anything.” 

“ You don’t understand me,—I think he had better go with us. He 
is an honest fellow, and speaks his mind so very plainly.” 

“ Why, the fact is,” said Martin smiling, “ that being unaccustomed 
to a free republic, he is used to do so.” 

“ I think he had better go with us,” returned the other. “ He may 
get into some trouble otherwise. This is not a slave State ; but I am 
ashamed to say that the spirit of Tolerance is not so common anywhere 
in these latitudes as the form. We are not remarkable for behaving 
very temperately to each other when we differ : but to strangers ! no, 
I really think he had better go with us.” 
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Martin called to him immediately to be of their party ; so Cicero and 
the truck went one way; and they three went another. 

They walked about the city for two or three hours ; seeing it from 
the best points of view, and pausing in the principal streets, and before 
such public buildings as Mr. Bevan pointed out. Night then coming 
on apace, Martin proposed that they should adjourn to Mrs. Pawkins’s 
establishment for coffee ; but in this he was overruled by his new 
acquaintance, who seemed to have set his heart on carrying him, though 
it were only for an hour, to the house of a friend of his who lived hard 
by. Feeling (however disinclined he was, being weary) that it would 
be in bad taste, and not very gracious, to object that he was unintro¬ 
duced, when this open-hearted gentleman was so ready to be his sponsor, 
Martin—for once in his life, at all events—sacrificed his own will and 
pleasure to the wishes of another, and consented with a fair grace. So 
travelling had done him that much good, already. 

Mr. Bevan knocked at the door of a very neat house of moderate size, 
from the parlour windows of which, lights were shining brightly into 
the now dark street. It was quickly opened by a man with such a 
thoroughly Irish face, that it seemed as if he ought, as a matter of right 
and principle, to be in rags, and could have no sort of business to be 
looking cheerfully at anybody out of a whole suit of clothes. 

Commending Mark to the care of this phenomenon—for such he may 
be said to have been in Martin’s eyes—Mr. Bevan led the way into the 
room which had shed its cheerfulness upon the street, to whose occu¬ 
pants he introduced Mr. Chuzzlewit as a gentleman from England, whose 
acquaintance he had recently had the pleasure to make. They gave 
him welcome in all courtesy and politeness \ and in less than five 
minutes’ time he found himself sitting very much at his ease, by the 
fireside, and becoming vastly well acquainted with the whole family. 

There were two young ladies—one eighteen; the other twenty—both 
very slender, but very pretty; their mother, who looked, as Martin 
thought, much older and more faded than she ought to have looked y 
and their grandmother, a little sharp-eyed, quick old woman, who 
seemed to have got past that stage, and to have come all right again. 
Besides these, there were the young ladies’ father, and the young ladies 
brother ; the first engaged in mercantile affairs ; the second, a student 
at college—both, in a certain cordiality of manner, like his own friend ; 
and not unlike him in face, which was no great wonder, for it soon 
appeared that he was their near relation. Martin could not help tracing 
the family pedigree from the two young ladies, because they were fore¬ 
most in his thoughts : not only from being, as aforesaid, very pretty, 
but by reason of their wearing miraculously small shoes, and the thinnest 
possible silk stockings : the which their rocking-chairs developed to a 
distracting extent. 

There is no doubt that it was a monstrous comfortable circumstance 
to be sitting in a snug well-furnished room, warmed by a cheerful fire, 
and full of various pleasant decorations, including four small shoes, and 

the like amount of silk stockings, and-yes, why not ?—the feet 

and legs therein enshrined. And there is no doubt that Martin was 
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monstrous well-disposed to regard his position in that light, after his 
recent experience of the Screw, and of Mrs. Pawkins’s boarding-house. 
The consequence was, that he made himself very agreeable indeed ; and 
by the time the tea and coffee arrived (with sweet preserves, and cun¬ 
ning teacakes in its train), was in a highly genial state, and much 
esteemed by the whole family. 

Another delightful circumstance turned up before thQ first cup of tea 
was drunk. The whole family had been in England. There was a 
pleasant thing! But Martin was not quite so glad of this, when he 
found that they knew all the great dukes, lords, viscounts, marquesses, 
duchesses, knights, and baronets, quite affectionately, and were beyond 
everything interested in the least particular concerning them. However, 
when they asked after the wearer of this or that coronet, and said ‘ Was 
he quite well]’ Martin answered ‘Yes, oh yes. Never better;’ and 
when they said his Lordship’s mother, ‘ the Duchess, was she much 
changed]’ Martin said, ‘ Oh dear no, they would know her anywhere 
if they saw her to-morrow;’ and so got on pretty well. In like manner 
when the young ladies questioned him touching the Gold Fish in that 
Grecian fountain in such and such a nobleman’s conservatory, and 
whether there were as many as there used to be, he gravely reported, after 
mature consideration, that there must be at least twice as many: and as 
to the exotics, ‘ Oh! well! it was of no use talking about them; they must 
be seen to be believed;’ which improved state of circumstances reminded 
the family of the splendour of that brilliant festival (comprehending 
the whole British Peerage and Court Calendar) to which they were 
specially invited, and which indeed had been partly given in their 
honour: and recollections of what Mr. Norris the father had said to the 
Marquess, and of what Mrs. Norris the mother had said to the Marchioness, 
and of what the Marquess and Marchioness had both said, when they 
said that upon their words and honours they wished Mr. Norris the 
father and Mrs. Norris the mother, and the Misses Norris the daughters, 
and Mr. Norris Junior, the son, would only take up their permanent 
residence in England, and give them the pleasure of their everlasting- 
friendship, occupied a very considerable time. 

Martin thought it rather strange, and in some sort inconsistent, that 
during the whole of these narrations, and in the very meridian of their 
enjoyment thereof, both Mr. Norris the father, and Mr. Norris Junior, 
the son (who corresponded, every post, with four members of the English 
Peerage), enlarged upon the inestimable advantage of having no such 
arbitrary distinctions in that enlightened land, where there were no noble¬ 
men but nature’s noblemen, and all society was based on one broad level 
of brotherly love and natural equality. Indeed Mr. Norris the father 
gradually expanding into an oration on this swelling theme was becom¬ 
ing tedious, when Mr. Bevan diverted his thoughts, by happening to 
make some casual inquiry relative to the occupier of the next house; in 
reply to which, this same Mr. Norris the father observed, that “ that per¬ 
son entertained religious opinions of which he couldn’t approve; and 
therefore he hadn’t the honour of knowing the gentleman.” Mrs. Norris 
the mother added another reason of her own, the same in effect, but 
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varying in words ; to wit, that she believed the people were well enough 
in their way, but they were not genteel. 

Another little trait came out, which impressed itself on Martin 
forcibly. Mr. Bevan told them about Mark and the negro, and then it 
appeared that all the Norrises were abolitionists. It was a great relief 
to hear this, and Martin was so much encouraged on finding himself in 
such company, that he expressed his sympathy with the oppressed and 
wretched blacks. Now, one of the young ladies—the prettiest and most 
delicate one-j—was mightily amused at the earnestness with which he 
spoke; and on his craving leave to ask her why, was quite unable for a 
time to speak for laughing. As soon however as she could, she told 
him that the negroes were such a funny people; so excessively ludicrous 
in their manners and appearance; that it was wholly impossible for 
those who knew them well, to associate any serious ideas with such a 
very absurd part of the creation. Mr. Norris the father, and Mrs. Norris 
the mother, and Miss Norris the sister, and Mr. Norris Junior the 
brother, and even Mrs. Norris Senior the grandmother, were all of this 
opinion, and laid it down as an absolute matter of fact—as if there were 
nothing in suffering and slavery grim enough to cast a solemn air on 
any human animal; though it were as ridiculous, physically, as the most 
grotesque of apes ; or, morally, as the mildest Nimrod among tuft¬ 
hunting republicans! 

“ In short,” said Mr. Norris the father, settling the question com¬ 
fortably, “ there is a natural antipathy between the races.” 

“ Extending,” said Martin’s friend, in a low voice, “ to the cruellest 
of tortures, and the bargain and sale of unborn generations.” 

Mr. Norris the son said nothing, but he made a wry face, and dusted 
his fingers as Hamlet might after getting rid of Yorick’s skull: just as 
though he had that moment touched a negro, and some of the black had 
come off upon his hands. 

In order that their talk might fall again into its former pleasant 
channel, Martin dropped the subject, with a shrewd suspicion that it 
would be a dangerous theme to revive under the best of circumstances : 
and again addressed himself to the young ladies, who were very gor¬ 
geously attired in very beautiful colours, and had every article of dress 
on the same extensive scale as the little shoes and the thin silk stockings. 
This suggested to him that they were great proficients in the French 
fashions, which soon turned out to be the case, for though their informa¬ 
tion appeared to be none of the newest, it was very extensive : and the 
eldest sister in particular, who was distinguished by a talent for meta¬ 
physics, the laws of hydraulic pressure, and the rights of human kind, 
had a novel way of combining these acquirements and bringing them to 
bear on any subject from Millinery to the Millennium, both inclusive : 
which was at once improving and remarkable,—so much so, in short, 
that it was usually observed to reduce foreigners to a state of temporary 
insanity in five minutes. 

Martin felt his reason going; and as a means of saving himself, 
besought the other sister (seeing a piano in the room) to sing. With 
this request she willingly complied; and a bravura concert, solely sus- 
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tained by tbe Misses Norris, presently began. They sang in all languages 
except their own. German, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Swiss ; 
but nothing native ; nothing so low as native. For in this respect 
languages are like many other travellers—ordinary and common-place 
enough at home, but ’specially genteel abroad. 

There is little doubt that in course of time the Misses Norris would 
have come to Hebrew, if they had not been interrupted by an announce¬ 
ment from the Irishman, who flinging open the door, cried in a loud 
voice— 

“ Jiniral Fladdock!” 

“My!” cried the sisters, desisting suddenly. “The General come 
back !” 

As they made the exclamation, the General, attired in full uniform for 
a ball, came darting in with such precipitancy that, hitching his boot in 
the carpet, and getting his sword between his legs, he came down head¬ 
long, and presented a curious little bald place on the crown of his head 
to the eyes of the astonished company. Nor was this the worst of it; for 
being rather corpulent and very tight, the General, being down, could not 
get up again, but lay there, writhing and doing such things with his 
boots, as there is no other instance of in military history. 

Of course there was an immediate rush to his assistance ; and the 
General was promptly raised.* But his uniform was so fearfully and 
wonderfully made that he came up stiff and without a bend in him, 
like a dead Clown, and had no command whatever of himself until he 
was put quite flat upon the soles of his feet, when he became animated 
as by a miracle, and moving edgewise that he might go in a narrower 
compass and be in less danger of fraying the gold lace on his epaulettes 
by brushing them against anything, advanced with a smiling visage to 
salute the lady of the house. 

To be sure, it would have been impossible for the family to tes¬ 
tify purer delight and joy than at this unlooked-for appearance of 
General Fladdock! The General was as warmly received as if New 
York had been in a state of siege and no other General was to be got, 
for love or money. He shook hands with the Norrises three times all 
round, and then reviewed them from a little distance as a brave com¬ 
mander might, with his ample cloak drawn forward over the right 
shoulder and thrown back upon the left side to reveal his manly breast. 

“ And do I then,” cried the General, “ once again behold the choicest 
spirits of my country ! ” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Norris the father. “Here we are, General.” 

Then all the Norrises pressed round the General, inquiring how and 
where he had been since the date of his last letter, and how he had 
enjoyed himself in foreign parts, and, particularly and above all, to what 
extent he had become acquainted with the great dukes, lords, viscounts, 
marquesses, duchesses, knights, and baronets, in whom the people of 
those benighted countries had delight. 

“ Well then, don’t ask me,” said the General, holding up his hand. 
“I was among ’em all the time, and have got public journals in my 
trunk with my name printed”—he lowered his voice and was very 
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impressive here—“ among the fashionable news. But, oh the conven¬ 
tionalities of that a-mazing Europe !” 

« Ah 1” cried Mr. Norris the father, giving his head a melancholy 
shake, and looking towards Martin as though he would say, “ I can’t 
detiy it, sir. I would if I could.” 

“ The limited diffusion of a moral sense in that country !” exclaimed 
the General. “ The absence of a moral dignity in man !” 

“ Ah !” sighed all the Norrises, quite overwhelmed with despondency. 

“I couldn’t have realised it,” pursued the General, “ without being 
located on the spot. Norris, your imagination is the imagination of a 
strong man, but you couldn’t have realised it, without being located on the 
spot V ’ 

“ Never,” said Mr. Norris. 

“ The ex-clusiveness, the pride, the form, the ceremony,” exclaimed 
the General, emphasizing the article more vigorously at every repetition. 

“ The artificial barriers set up between man and man ; the division of 
the human race into court cards and plain cards, of every denomination, 
into clubs, diamonds, spades—anything but hearts !” 

“ Ah !” cried the whole family. “ Too true, General !” 

“But stay!” cried Mr. Norris the father, taking him by the arm. 
u Surely you crossed in the Screw, General 

“ Well ! so I did,” was the reply. 

*' “ Possible !” cried the young ladies. “ Only think !” 

The General seemed at a loss to understand why his having come 
home in the Screw should occasion such a sensation, nor did he seem 
at all clearer on the subject when Mr. Norris, introducing him to 
Martin, said— 

“ A fellow-passenger of yours, I think ? ” 

“ Of mine ! ” exclaimed the General; “ No ! ” 

He had never seen Martin, but Martin had seen him, and recognised 
him, now that they stood face to face, as the gentleman who had stuck 
his hands in his pockets towards the end of the voyage, and walked the 
deck with his nostrils dilated. 

Everybody looked at Martin. There was no help for it. The truth 
must out. 

« I came over in the same ship as the General,” said Martin, “ but 
not in the same cabin. It being necessary for me to observe strict 
economy, I took my passage in the steerage.” 

If the General had been carried up bodily to a loaded cannon, and 
required to let it off that moment, he could not have been in a state 
of greater consternation than when he heard these w T ords. He, Flad¬ 
dock,—Fladdock in full militia uniform, Fladdockthe General, Fladdock 
the caressed of foreign noblemen,—expected to know a fellow who had 
come over in the steerage of a line-of-packet ship, at a cost of four 
pound ten ! and meeting that fellow in the very sanctuary of New 
York fashion, and nestling in the bosom of the New York aristocracy 1 
He almost laid his hand upon his sword. 

A death-like stillness fell upon the Norrises. If this story should get 
wind, their country relation had, by his imprudence, for ever disgraced 
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them. They were the bright particular stars of an exalted New York 
sphere. There were other fashionable spheres above them, and other 
fashionable spheres below, and none of the stars in any one of these 
spheres had anything to say to the stars in any other of these spheres. 
But, through all the spheres it would go forth, that the Norrises, 
deceived by gentlemanly manners and appearances, had, falling from 
their high estate, “ received ” a dollarless and unknown man. 0 guar¬ 
dian eagle of the pure Republic, had they lived for this ! 

“ You will allow me,” said Martin, after a terrible silence, “ to take 
my leave. I feel that I am the cause of at least as much embarrassment 
here, as I have brought upon myself. But I am bound, before I go, to 
exonerate this gentleman, who, in introducing me to such society, was 
quite ignorant of my unworthiness, I assure you.” 

With that he made his bow to the Norrises, and walked out like a 
man of snow, very cool externally, but pretty hot within. 

“ Come, come,” said Mr. Norris the father, looking with a pale face 
on the assembled circle as Martin closed the door, “ the young man has 
this night beheld a refinement of social manner, and an easy magni¬ 
ficence of social decoration, to which he is a stranger in his own country. 
Let us hope it may awake a moral sense within him.” 

If that peculiarly transatlantic article, a moral sense,—for if native 
statesmen, orators, and pamphleteers, are to be believed, America 
quite monopolizes the commodity,—if that peculiarly transatlantic 
article be supposed to include a benevolent love of all mankind, cer¬ 
tainly Martin’s would have borne just then a deal of waking : for as he 
strode along the street, with Mark at his heels, his immoral sense was 
in active operation ; prompting him to the utterance of some rather 
sanguinary remarks, which it was well for his own credit that nobody over¬ 
heard. He had so far cooled down however, that he had begun to laugh 
at the recollection of these incidents, when he heard another step behind 
him, and turning round encountered his friend Bevan, quite out of breath. 

He drew his arm through Martin’s, and entreating him to walk 
slowly, was silent for some minutes. At length he said : 

“ I hope you exonerate me in another sense V ’ 

“ How do you mean 1 ” asked Martin. 

“ I hope you acquit me of intending or foreseeing the termination of 
our visit. But I scarcely need ask you that.” 

“ Scarcely indeed,” said Martin. “ I am the more beholden to you 
for your kindness, when I find what kind of stuff the good citizens here 
are made of.” 

u I reckon,” his friend returned, “ that they are made of pretty much 
the same stuff as other folks, if they would but own it, and not set up 
on false pretences.” 

“ In good faith, that’s true,” said Martin. 

“ I dare say,” resumed his friend, “you might have such a scene as 
that in an English comedy, and not detect any gross improbability or 
anomaly in the matter of it ? ” 

“ Yes indeed ! ” 

’ “ Doubtless it is more ridiculous here than anywhere else,” said his 
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companion; “but our professions are to blame for that. So far as I 
myself am concerned, I may add that I was perfectly aware from the first 
that you came over in the steerage, for I had seen the list of passengers, 
and knew it did not comprise your name.” 

“ I feel more obliged to you than before,” said Martin. 

“ Norris is a very good fellow in his way,” observed Mr. Bevan. 

“ Is he ? ” said Martin drily. 

“ Oh yes ! there are a hundred good points about him. If you or 
anybody else addressed him as another order of being, and sued to him 
in forma pauperis, he would be all kindness and consideration.” 

“I needn’t have travelled three thousand miles from home to find 
such a character as i that,” said Martin. Neither he nor his friend said 
anything more on the way back ; each appearing to find sufficient 
occupation in his own thoughts. 

The tea, or the supper, or whatever else they called the evening meal, 
was over when they reached the Major’s; but the cloth, ornamented with a 
few additional smears and stains, was still upon the table. At one end 
of the board Mrs. Jefferson Brick and two other ladies were drinking 
tea—out of the ordinary course, evidently, for they were bonneted and 
shawled, and seemed to have just come home. By the light of three flaring 
candles of different lengths, in as many candlesticks of different 
patterns, the room showed to almost as little advantage as in broad day. 

These ladies were all three talking together in a very loud tone when 
Martin and his friend entered; but, seeing those gentlemen, they 
stopped directly, and became excessively genteel, not to say frosty. As 
they went on to exchange some few remarks in whispers, the very water 
in the tea-pot might have fallen twenty degrees in temperature beneath 
their chilling coldness. 

“ Have you been to meeting, Mrs. Brick I” asked Martin’s friend, 
with something of a roguish twinkle in his eye. 

" To lecture, sir.” 

“ I beg your pardon. I forgot. You don’t go to meeting, I think ?” 

Here the lady on the right of Mrs. Brick gave a pious cough, as much 
as to say “/do !”—as, indeed, she did, nearly every night in the week. 

“ A good discourse, ma’am?” asked Mr. Bevan, addressing this lady. 

The lady raised her eyes in a pious manner, and answered “ Yes.” 
She had been much comforted by some good, strong, peppery doctrine, 
which satisfactorily disposed of all her friends and acquaintances, and 
quite settled their business. Her bonnet, too, had far outshone every 
bonnet in the congregation : so she was tranquil on all accounts. 

“What course of lectures are you attending now, ma’am?” said 
Martin’s friend, turning again to Mrs. Brick. 

“ The Philosophy of the Soul—on Wednesdays.” 

“ On Mondays ?” 

“ The Philosophy of Crime.” 

“On Fridays?” , 

“ The Philosophy of Vegetables.” 

“You have forgotten Thursdays—the Philosophy of Government, 
my dear,” observed the third lady. 
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“ No/’ said Mrs. Brick. “ That’s Tuesdays.” 

“ So it; is !” cri ed the lady. “ The Philosophy of Matter on Thurs- 
days, of course.” 

“ You see, Mr. Chuzzlewit, our ladies are fully employed,” said Bevan. 

“ Indeed you have reason to say so,” answered Martin. “ Between 
these very grave pursuits abroad, and family duties at home, their time 
must be pretty well engrossed.” 

Martin stopped here, for he saw that the ladies regarded him with no 
very great favour, though what he had done to deserve the disdainful 
expression which appeared in their faces he was at a loss to divine. But 

on their going up stairs to their bed-rooms—which they very soon did_ 

Mr. Bevan informed him that domestic drudgery was far beneath 
the exalted range of these Philosophers, and that the chances were 
a hundred to one that neither of the three could perform the easiest 
woman’s work for herself, or make the simplest article of dress for 
any of her children. 

“ Though whether they might not be better employed with even such 
blunt instruments as knitting-needles, than with these edge-tools,” he 
said, “ is another question; but I can answer for one thing—they don’t 
often cut themselves. Devotions and lectures are our balls and concerts. 
They go to these places of resort, as an escape from monotony; look at 
each other’s clothes; and come home again.” 

“ When you say ‘home,’ do you mean a house like this 1” 

“ ^ e J7 often. But I see you are tired to death, and will wish you 
good night. We will discuss your projects in the morning. You cannot 
but feel already that it is useless staying here, with any hope of 
advancing them. You will have to go farther.” 

“ And t° fore worse 1” said Martin, pursuing the old adage. 

“ Well, I hope not. But sufficient for the day, you know—Good 
night!” 

They shook hands heartily, and separated. As soon as Martin was 
left alone, the excitement of novelty and change which had sustained 
him through all the fatigues of the day, departed; and he felt so 
thoroughly dejected and worn out, that he even lacked the energy to 
crawl up stairs to bed. 

In twelve or fifteen hours, how great a change had fallen on his hopes 
and sanguine plans ! New and strange as he was to the ground on 
which he stood, and to the air he breathed, he could not—recalling all 
that he had crowded into that one day—but entertain a strong & mis- 
giving that his enterprise was doomed. Bash and ill-considered as it 
had often looked on ship-board, but had never seemed on shore, it wore 
a dismal aspect now that frightened him. Whatever thoughts he called 
up to his aid, they came upon him in depressing and discouraging 
shapes, and gave him no relief. Even the diamonds on his finger 
sparkled with the brightness of tears, and had no ray of hope in 111 
their brilliant lustre. 

He continued to sit in gloomy rumination by the stove—unmindful of 
the boarders who dropped in one by one from their stores and counting- 
houses, or the neighbouring bar-rooms, and after taking long pulls from 
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a great white water-jug upon the sideboard, and lingering with a kind 
of hideous fascination near the brass spittoons, lounged heavily to bed— 
until at length Mark Tapley came and shook him by the arm, supposing 
him asleep. 

“ Mark !” he cried, starting. 

“ All right, sir,” said that cheerful follower, snuffing with his fingers 
the candle he bore. “ It ain’t a very large bed, your’n, sir; and a 
man as wasn’t thirsty might drink, afore breakfast, all the water you’ve 
got to wash in, and afterwards eat the towel. But you’ll sleep without 
rocking to-night, sir.” 

“ I feel as if the house were on the sea,” said Martin, staggering when 
he rose ; “ and am utterly wretched.” 

“ I’m as jolly as a sandboy, myself, sir,” said Mark. “ But, Lord, I 
have reason to be ! I ought to have been born here ; that’s my opinion. 
Take care how you go”—-for they were now ascending the stairs. “You 
recollect the gentleman aboard the Screw as had the very small trunk, 
sir?” 

“ The valise ? Yes.” 

“ Well, sir, there’s been a delivery of clean clothes from the wash to¬ 
night, and they’re put outside the bed-room doors here. If you take 
notice as we go up, what a very few shirts there are, and what a many 
fronts, you’ll penetrate the mystery of his packing.” 

But Martin was too weary and despondent to take heed of anything, 
so had no interest in this discovery. Mr. Tapley, nothing dashed by 
his indifference, conducted him to the top of the house, and into the bed¬ 
chamber prepared for his reception : which was a very little narrow room, 
with half a window in it; a bedstead like a chest without a lid; two 
chairs; a piece of carpet, such as shoes are commonly tried upon at a 
ready-made establishment in England; a little looking-glass nailed 
against the wall; and a washing-table, with a jug and ewer, that might 
have been mistaken for a milk-pot and slop-basin. 

“ I suppose they polish themselves with a dry cloth in this country,” 
said Mark. “ They’ve certainly got a touch of the ’phoby, sir.” 

“ I wish you would pull off my boots for me,” said Martin, dropping 
into one of the chairs. “ I am quite knocked up—dead beat, Mark.” 

“You won’t say that to-morrow morning, sir,” returned Mr. Tapley; 
“ nor even to-night, sir, when you’ve made a trial of this.” With which 
he produced a very large tumbler, piled up to the brim with little 
blocks of clear transparent ice, through which one or two thin slices of 
lemon, and a golden liquid of delicious appearance, appeared from the 
still depths below, to the loving eye of the spectator. 

“ What do you call this ?” said Martin. 

But Mr. Tapley made no answer: merely plunging a reed into the 
mixture—which caused a pleasant commotion among the pieces of ice— 
and signifying by an expressive gesture that it was to be pumped up 
through that agency by the enraptured drinker. 

Martin took the glass, with an astonished look ; applied his lips to the 
reed ; and cast up his eyes once in ecstacy. He paused no more until 
the goblet was drained to the last drop. 
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“ There, sir!” said Mark, taking it from him with a triumphant face; 
“ If ever you should happen to be dead beat again, when I ain’t in the 
way, all you’ve got to do is, to ask the nearest man to go and fetch a 
cobbler.” 

“ To go and fetch a cobbler ! ” repeated Martin. 

“ This wonderful invention, sir,” said Mark, tenderly patting the empty 
glass, “ is called a cobbler. Sherry cobbler when you name it long ; 
cobbler, when you name it short. Now you’re equal to having your 
boots took off, and are, in every particular worth mentioning, another 
man.” 

Having delivered himself of this solemn preface, he brought the boot- 
jack. 

“ Mind ! I am not going to relapse, Mark,” said Martin ; “ but, good 
Heaven, if we should be left in some wild part of this country without 
goods or money!” 

“Well, sir!” replied the imperturbable Tapley; “from what we’ve 
seen already, I don’t know whether, under those circumstances, we 
shouldn’t do better in the wild parts than in the tame ones.” 

“Oh, Tom Pinch, Tom Pinch!” said Martin, in a thoughtful tone; 
“ what would I give to be again beside you, and able to hear your voice, 
though it were even in the old bed-room at Pecksniffs ! ” 

“ Oh, Dragon, Dragon ! ” echoed Mark cheerfully, “ if there warn’t any 
water between you and me, and nothing faint-hearted-like in going back, 
I don’t know that I mightn’t say the same. But here am I, Dragon, in 
New York, America; and there are you in Wiltshire, Europe; and 
there’s a fortune to make, Dragon, and a beautiful young lady to make 
it for; and whenever you go to see the Monument, Dragon, you mustn’t 
give in on the door-steps, or you’ll never get up to the top !” 

“ Wisely said, Mark,” cried Martin. “ We must look forward.” 

“ In all the story-books as ever I read, sir, the people as looked back¬ 
ward was turned into stones,” replied Mark ; “ and my opinion always 
was, that they brought it on themselves, and it served ’em right. I wish 
you good night, sir, and pleasant dreams !” 

“ They must be of home, then,” said Martin, as he lay down in bed. 

“ So I say, too,” whispered Mark Tapley, when he was out of hearing 
and in his own room ; “for if there don’t come a time afore we’re well 
out of this, when there’ll be a little more credit in keeping up one’s 
jollity, I’m a United Statesman !” 

Leaving them to blend and mingle in their sleep the shadows of 
objects afar off, as they take fantastic shapes upon the wall in the dim 
light of thought without control, be it the part of this slight chronicle 
—a dream within a dream—as rapidly to change the scene, and cross 
the ocean to the English shore. 
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extensive circulation can maintain. Its existence, therefore, is evidence of the wide spread of the 
love of broad humour, which Englishmen are not wrong in thinking peculiar to their countrymen. 
.... With respect to their staple contents, there is a much closer approximation in Punch’s 
contributors to those of a high-priced periodical than can readily be explained. The cheap Punch 
may, in its prevailing tone and manner, be advantageously compared with many works printed for 
the special use of the club-houses and circulating libraries of genteel society. We conclude with 
wishing our facetious contemporary all the success he deserves."— Athenaeum. 

44 Of this agreeable, well-conducted paper, free from offence, and full of pleasantries, it has 
occurred to us more than once to speak in terms of great praise. Attempts in Punch’s vein had 
been often made, but none with the cleverness of various kinds, and, above all, with the taste and 
feeling which have, at last, secured success."— Examiner. 
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